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Peace News 


Editorial 


A PLAN TO END 


Concern for the condition of the poor people of the world has increased 
considerably in the rich countries in the past few years. The govern- 
ments of the highly industrialised nations now give thousands of 
millions of pounds worth of foreign aid each year. And yet very little 
progress has been made in solving the problem of world poverty. Why 
is this? A series of articles which began in our January 3 issue analysed 
some of the factors which make foreign aid ineffective or even harmful. 
But what is the solution ? What can those people who are concerned 


about hunger do about it ? 


On December 17 last year President 
Johnson said in a speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly: 
“ Any man and any nation that seeks 
peace - and hates war - and is willing 
to fight the good fight against hunger 
and disease and ignorance and misery 
will find the United States of America 
by their side, willing to walk with 
them - walk with them every step of 
the way.” 
At first sight the President’s claim seems 
justified by American performance. The 
annual US expenditure on foreign aid 
is over £1,000 million. 
British aid to underdeveloped countries, 
though much less than the American, 
has increased in recent years. Ten years 
ago Britain gave £52 million in aid; the 
figure for last financial year was £148 
million. 
And yet the conditions in which the 
poor people of the world now live are, 
if anything, worse than they were ten 
years ago. This is admitted even in the 
generally complacent White Paper on 
Aid to Developing Countries which the 
British Government published last Sep- 
tember. A report made by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organis- 
ation at the end of last year showed 
that although total food production had 
increased slightly in the underdeveloped 
countries, the gain was more than out- 
balanced by the increase in population. 
But even these overall figures conceal 
the fact that the situation in some 
countries is far worse than the average. 
In India, for example, food production 
is actually declining while the popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of 2.4% 
per year. Where progress is being made 
it is often so minute that the situation 
can, for practical purposes, be con- 
sidered as stationary. The increase in 
per capita income of Latin America 
(which receives about £350 million a 
year of US aid) was only 0.5% in 1962. 
A plan worked out under the Alliance 
for Progress for Costa Rica aims at a 
2% increase in the per capita income 
over eight years - that is an increase 
from an annual income of about £120 
in 1961 to one of £123 in 1968: hardly 
sensational progress. 
Is the amount of aid then still far too 
small? Or is there something wrong 
with the way aid is given? The answer 
to both these questions is yes. 
Aid is certainly too little. The Secretary- 
General of the United Nations has called 
for a minimum contribution of 1% of 
the gross national product to the poor 
nations during the “development de- 
cade”. Britain’s contribution is well 


short of this. The FAO has said that 
the underdeveloped countries will need 
a total of £17,500 million in earnings and 
aid in 1970 but at the present rate are 
only likely to receive £13,500 million. 
It also looks as though aid may get less, 
not more. On January 21, barely a 
month after his UN speech, President 
Johnson presented his proposed budget 
to Congress, which included the lowest 
amount for foreign aid since foreign aid 
first became the established policy of 
the US Government. British aid, which 
was £151 million in 1960-1 and £160 
million in 1961-2, dropped to £148 mil- 
lion in 1962-3 and the figure for the first 
half of the 1963-4 financial year was 
£74.8 million. 
The British Government’s reply to 
criticisms of this decrease is that British 
aid commitments have not dropped in 
this period, they have actually increased, 
but, as the White Paper put it, “the 
overseas governments concerned, for one 
reason or another, were not able to take 
full advantage in that year (1962-3) of 
the funds that we had placed at their 
disposal.” 
But the White Paper continued with a 
very revealing sentence: ‘‘ This applied 
particularly to that part of our aid pro- 
gramme that is made up of loans: 
grants are disbursed promptly.” Nearly 
50% of British aid consists of loans. The 
main reasons why poor countries don’t, 
or rather can’t, take “full advantage” 
of these loans are, firstly, that they often 
carry high interest rates (between 3 and 
54%) which the poor countries cannot 
afford, and secondly, that one-quarter of 
all British aid consists of loans which 
must be spent on British goods and 
services: the poor countries may not 
want, or may not be able to afford, to 
do this. 
Much aid, too, is military. President 
Johnson’s proposed foreign aid budget 
of £1,200 million contains about £350 
million (or about 30%) for military aid. 
The White Paper estimated that British 
military aid for 19634 would be between 
£25 and £30 million (this is in addition 
to the figures given above). 
But the heart of the problem faced by 
the developing countries lies neither 
in the inadequate aid they receive nor 
in the kind of aid; it lies in their overall 
economic relationship with the rich 
countries. As Malcolm Caldwell pointed 
out in Peace News last week: 
“The national incomes of (many 
underdeveloped countries) can vary 
from year to year by as much as a 
third as a result of price swings affect- 
ing their (main products), making a 


mockery of development planning. A 
fall of as little as 5% in average ex- 
port prices of primary products over 
twelve months can wipe out the 
benefit of all the aid flowing in to 
the producing countries during the 
year.” 
But the beneficial effects of aid may not 
only be wiped out by adverse trade 
terms; the capacity of a poor country 
to develop may be crippled by the way 
foreign money is spent there. Much 
“aid” to underdeveloped countries is 
in the form of private investment: but 
the primary purpose of such investment 
is to help, not the country invested in, 
but the investor. Although under- 
developed countries urgently need 
investment to finance economic growth, 
the way this money is invested may 
create an economic structure more suit- 
able for the extraction of profits than 
for raising the standard of living of the 
people. US firms invested a lot of money 
in Batista’s Cuba; but the Cuban people 
remained poor. 
These then are the causes of the failure 
of foreign aid to close the gap between 
the world’s rich and the world’s poor. 
The solutions are indicated by this 
analysis: 


Price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


WORLD HUNGER 


Mr Harold Macmillan at the West- 
bury Hotel, London, on February 20 
when he presented to Oxfam a 
“symbolic” cheque for £500,000 - 
the amount raised by Oxfam in a 
special campaign last Christmas. 
Last Saturday Mr Macmillan told 
a meeting of Bromley Young Con- 
servatives : “I think it’s a wonder- 
ful world to live in. . . . There’s 
never been a time when it was 
better to be alive.” (Photo: Daily 
Mail.) 


1. We are not, contrary to what Mr 
Maudling said in the House of Commons 
on February 4, “doing our duty by 
offering people aid”. Our aid to under 
developed countries should be not less 
than double what it is now. 

2. Aid should be in the form of outright 
grants directed to the needs of the 
country to be aided, not of loans de- 
signed to aid British business. 

3. There must be increased international 
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| renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another’ 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


BADGES 


9d each, 4s 6d doz, 30s hundred inc. post. 
c.w.o., payable “Reason”. From: 


Badges, 9 St Paul’s Road, 
Colchester, Essex 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks Qs 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 


FOLK MUSIC from the British Isles. Royal 
Festival Hall, Sunday, March 15, 7.30. Ian 
Campbell Folk Group, The Spinners folksong 
group, Alex Campbell, Nadia Cattouse, Redd 
Sullivan, Lou Killen and Frankie Armstrong. 
Compere Wally Whyton. Res. seats 21s, 15s, 
10s, 7s 6d, 5s from Box Office, Royal Festival 
Hall, §.E.1. WAT 3191. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year’s supply. Subs Dept, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. TER 4473. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grind- 
ley Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 


methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 

FINNISH AND SWEDISH lessons. Eila Steven- 
son, 1 Haven Green, London AB} 

HOLIDAY EXCHANGE early August. Comfort- 
able modern house near golf links, country- 


side. Wanted house or flat within reach sea. 
225 Newtown Road, Worcester. 


HOUSMANS FAST CHEAP poster printing. 50, 
size 20” X 15”, for 47s 6d post free. Quotations 
on request, 5-day service. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N.1. TER 4473. 


PROFESSIONAL, tolerant, left-winger, forties, 
seeks congenial companions walking holiday 
Tatra mountains August. Box 287. 


VOLUNTEERS needed for spring work camps 
in Britain. Minimum period two weeks from 
March 21 onwards. For details apply Inter- 
national Voluntary Service, 72 Oakley Square, 
London N.W.1. 


WAR RESISTERS International welcomes gifts 
of foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


Publications 


“BOY FRIENDS and Girl Friends: Intercourse 
or Chastity?’’ From Friends Book Centre, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 9d plus postage. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans_ Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, Kongs Cross, London N.1. 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 

service, keeping campaigners up to date with 

the latest publications of many organisations. 

20s a year, start now. Housmans (the Peace 

News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, London 
1. 


Situations vacant 


PEACE NEWS OFFICE has vacancy for quick 
and accurate young person as subscription 
clerk. Previous clerical experience, typing, 
simple accountancy, desirable. Please apply in 
writing and with details of age and experience, 
to the General Manager, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, N.1 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARY required for pro- 
gressive organisation, Fulham. Good _ short- 
hand/typing, ability take responsibility essen- 
tial. Reply handwriting giving age, experience, 
Salary required to Box 279. 


Situations wanted 


GENTLEMAN, widely experienced organiser, 
negotiator and lecturer, desires appointment 
with animal welfare organisation. Write in 
confidence Box 286. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. 


TWO FURNISHED cottages near Midhurst, Sus- 

sex. Not detached. All conveniences. 5-6 gns 

weekly Some summer vacancies. Details from 
ox : 


Accommodation vacant 


LARGE ROOMS, or flatlet, 10 minutes from 
West End, in rambling garden flat; all con- 
veniences, no restrictions. Roper, WIL 1873. 


Wanted 


BRIDGES’ DRILL Home Kit. Lancaster, Mony- 
hull Hospital, Birmingham. 


JUMBLE. Putney Working Group C'ttee of 100. 
All collected. REN 2916. 


Diary 
6 March, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 20 Glenwood, off Lake Road, 
Henleaze. Gregg’s non-violence: study led by 
Will Parkin. PPU. 


STAFFORD. 7.30 p.m, Library Hall, The Green. 


Public mtg: ‘‘Defence and the election.” 
Speakers: Stephen Swingler, MP, and Ivan 
Geffen. CND. 

7 March, Saturday 
CROYDON. 10.45 am. Town Hall. Poster 
parade. CND. 


MARCH ON RUISLIP 
AIR FORCE BASE 


EASTER 1964 


Assemble Marble Arch 10.30am 


Good Friday morning March 27 


The march is being organised by the March to Ruislip Committee for 
nuclear disarmament supporters who do not wish to take part in civil 
disobedience. The March to Ruislip Committee is not sponsored by 
CND or Committee of 100 and therefore urgently needs funds for the 


costs of the march. 


Please send donations to March to Ruislip Committee, c/o Peace News, 


5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


LONDON E.11. 7 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road. Programme of colour slides. PPU. 


LONDON N.W.1. 2.30 p.m. Friends House, Eus- 
ton Rd. '‘Population Pressure and International 
Relations.”’ Speakers: Bernard Benjamin, 
eee Mears. Chair: Prof. Alexander Haddow. 
MAPW. 


LONDON W.C.2. Meet 3 p.m. Manette St (near 
Foyles, Charing Cross Road) for leafleting. 
CND. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax, Peace News 
selling. Contact Oliver Bailey, Magdalen Col- 
lege. 


RUISLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provincial 
Bank, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general leafleting. C'ttee of 100. 


SOUTH NORWOOD. 2.30 p.m. Enmore Road 
Congregational Ch. Hall. Jumble sale, CND. 


8 March, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Swami Avyaktananda on ‘‘Samya 
Yoga."’ Order of the Great Companions. 


ROMFORD. 2 p.m. The White Swan, Romford 
Market. Final mass mtg for all going to 
Ruislip. C'ttee of 100. 


STAFFORD. 2 p.m. County of Stafford Training 
College, Nelson Halli, Cotes Heath. Afternoon 
conference on ‘' The Direct Action at Ruislip 
this Easter.’’ C'ttee of 100. 


9 March, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse, Ship 
St. ‘‘March for Peace,'' public mtg. Maeve 
Wilkins, George Clark, Stuart Hall. CND. 


ORPINGTON. 8 p.m. Church Hall, Church Hill. 
“The bomb - is there anything in it?’’ Pre- 
election mtg. Mrs Arthure, James Cameron, 
Mervyn Jones. Chair: Ron Huzzard. CND. 


CAMBRIDGE. 8.15 p.m. King's Audit Rm. CND 
business mtg and elections. 


9-13 March, Mon-Fri 


RUISLIP. 7 p.m. 3 Paignton Road (nearest 
tubes Ruislip Manor or Ruislip Gdns). Every 
weekday evening leafleting. C’ttee of 100. 


10 March, Tuesday 


CROYDON. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Park 
Lane. Mrs Bess Marsh on ‘‘Links between 
British and Russian women.’’ WILPF. 


HAYES. Putting up posters for Ruislip Action. 
nee Mark Newns, Denham 3209. C'ttee of 


11 March, Wednesday 


EAST GRINSTEAD. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse. 
Branch mtg and film ‘‘Deadly the Harvest.” 
CND. 


12 March, Thursday 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 7.30 p.m. Parish Haf. 
Max Parker on ‘‘Peace or war in 1964.’’ PPU. 


LONDON N.6. 8 p.m. North Hill Primar. 
School. George Clark on Easter Monday CN 
march. CND. 


RUISLIP. Public mtg. Phone Mark Newnas, 
Denham 3209 for details, C’ttee of 100, 


13 March, Friday 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 52 St Martins Lane, 
“Foodpeace”’ film show. ‘‘Inheritance’’ with 
commentary by Richard Burton, “The 
Widening Gap'’ with commentary by Alistair 
Cooke. Collection for War on Want. SoF. 


and 


RUISLIP. Rhythm and Blues session. Phone 
Denham 3209 (Mark Newns) for details. C’ttee 
of 100. 


ANGLICAN PACIFIST 
FELLOWSHIP 


“We, Communicant members of the 
Church of England or of a Church in 
full communion with it, believing that 
our membership of the Christian Church 
involves the complete repudiation of 
modern war, pledge ourselves to re 
nounce war and al] preparation to wage 
war, and to work for the construction 
of Christian peace in the world.” 

The Secretary (PN), Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowshin, 29 Great James Street, 
London W.C.1. Telephone CHA 7476 


JUSTICE 


M ERCY and 


COMPASSION 


are DENIED to 


MILLIONS of 


ANIMALS 


every year in Great Britain 


in experimental laboratories, and through intensive systems of husbandry, in circuses, cruel sports and just through sheer thoughtlessness. 
True kindness cannot be departmentalised. It is all-embracing. 


An indifference to or unprotesting acceptance of the suffering of animals and its derivatives indicates a blunted or restricted sensitivity at 
a time when we are required to be increasingly and acutely sensitive to the world problems of hunger, race and peace. If we confine our 
NON-VIOLENCE to human relationships, we condone and are implicated in the infliction of colossal and organised suffering on ANIMALS 


of many kinds. 


Support the 


FRIENDS ANIMAL WELFARE and ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 
Hon. Sec: Kitty Smith, Meeting House Cottage, Bell Hill, Billericay, Essex. 


a, 


28 
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Marion Glean 
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West Indians and the peace movement 


The West Indian community in Britain 
has remained relatively untouched by 
anti-war movements, and only a very 
few West Indians have been influenced 
by either pacifist thinking or theories of 
non-violence. 


One reason for this has been their 
colonial past. West Indians over the 
centuries learned that power was never 
vested in the people of the West Indies, 
even when there was some form of 
political representation. Power was 
vested in the various interests across 
the seas, for convenience called the 
“Crown”, but consisting of a variety 
of separate fields, against none of whom 
could the West Indian fight and win. 
In fact the West Indians who prospered 
best were those who, accepting the pre- 
suppositions of the Europeans, con- 
formed to the pattern expected of them. 
Translated in terms of British politics 
this would mean that there are, to West 
Indians, certain issues whose outcome it 
seems unlikely that they could influence 
- one of these is the bomb. Moreover, 
conformity as a method of defence de- 
mands that in a country where “ban 
the bomb” is not respectable, West 
Indians are wary of identifying them- 
selves with the peace movement. These 
attitudes of hopelessness in the face of 
major issues on the one hand, and the 
desire for respectability on the other, 
are not peculiar to West Indians; what 
is peculiar is their degree rather than 
their kind, as well as the unquestioning 
obedience to authority which remains 
as one of the scars after three centuries 


of colonialism. Another important 
reason for the apathy of West Indians 
to the peace movement is that the 
atomic bomb is not for them the major 
issue of this age. The major issue is 
colour. The atomic bomb symbolises a 
struggle between two white groups of 
nations, and there seems little reason 
why the non-white population of the 
world should become involved. 


It may be argued that if the bemb is 
used the entire world may well be 
destroyed, and that black men will die 
as well as white men, but few black 
men are really convinced that Africa 
and Asia and the West Indies could be 
part of this - those most likely to realise 
the “bomb” as part of a world-wide 
problem are also those who are most 
likely to ask what sort of world we were 
saving. 


For West Indians in England in 1964 it 
is a world in which they exist insecurely 
in the worst housing and the worst jobs, 
a world in which they may be refused 
service in public places at any time, 
where there is the humiliation of notices 
which read “no coloured wanted”, and 
where they are liable to arrest on 
trumped-up criminal charges. They 
know that anti-coloured immigration 
bills restrict their movement to Britain, 
to the United States, to South America, 
and to every part of the white Common- 
wealth. 

The CND movement has only been very 
marginally concerned with the broader 
issues of the causes of violence and of 


war. Perhaps it is right that in Britain 
the CND movement should have con- 
cerned itself with a single clear objec- 
tive, but it was also inevitable that to 
those to whom the bomb was only a 
small factor in the total situation of 
hatred, the CND should appear to be 
irrelevant. 


It is unlikely that coloured people will, 
as they begin to think of themselves as 
Englishmen, tolerate forever their 
position as second class Englishmen. It 
is also doubtful that the various friend- 
ship and integration committees are 
capable of attacking the fundamental 
issues of job opportunity and non-dis- 
crimination in housing. If the United 
States is to be taken as a example, it 
would seem that these issues are only 
aired within the context of a mass 
movement. I would hope that this area 
of non-violent action could be part of 
the non-violent protest of CND. I find 
it myself impossible to unravel the 
threads of peace and freedom. 


But having said this, I must admit the 
enormity of the task. CND has not al- 
together persuaded the British people 
that mass movements, even in the cause 
of continuing human existence, are per- 
missible - the issue of race may be less 
respectable than the issue of peace, and 
may in Britain, as it did in the USA, 
alienate some liberal opinion. Many 
Englishmen refuse to admit that preju- 
dice exists, or that there are minorities 
- including, by the way, white com- 
munities like the Irish and the Cypriots 


- who are treated with less than justiee. 
It may be difficult to educate many 
people into thinking that the incidents 
of racial discrimination in Britain are 
not unfortunate isolated examples of 
foolish people being foolish, but that 
they reveal a growing attitude that 
Britain should be kept white. 

Among West Indians by far the greatest 
task will be breaking down the attitude 
that they do not matter, have never 
mattered and are incapable of influenc- 
ing the course of history. The propa- 
ganda that white men were superior to 
black men was aimed at black men as 
well as at white men, and both have 
believed it. 

If the CND can persuade even a frac- 
tion of the West Indian population to 
accept that the fight for the dignity of 
all men is a fight without colour, we 
will have gone far towards explaining 
our abhorrence of nuclear war: if the 
situation of West Indians in England 
can awaken CND to the importance of 
rethinking the sort of society that makes 
for peace, they would have helped to 
make an anti-war stand relevant to the 
ex-colonial world. 


For now we know the truth 

... that man’s work has only begun 

and that he has to release his energies 
and conquer 

and that no single race has a mono- 
poly of beauty, intelligence and 
creativity 

And that there is room for all to 
conquer. 

AIME CESAIRE 


Turkish 
Cypriots 
move out of 
danger 


Turkish Cypriot families prepare 
to leave their homes in a village 
between Nicosia and Famagusta 
after a night of shooting - an ex- 
ample of the de facto partition of 
the island which has been going 
on throughout the present crisis. 


Wendy Butlin 


An appeal to unilateralists 


“CND must make unilateralism once 
more the basis of its policy - unilateral- 
ism as a principle applicable to all 
humanity, to all countries possessing 
nuclear weapons,” 

This was the feeling of all those who 
attended a conference in Oxford on 
February 15 and 16 initiated by Robert 
Shaw of Wellingborough CND and 
Laurens Otter of Witney CND, and 
intended as an exploratory meeting for 
people concerned at the present drift 
towards multilateralism in CND. 

The conference was attended by people 
from many CND and Committee of 100 
groups, from Campaign Workshops, also 
by members of the Independent Labour 
Party, International Socialists, Syndical- 
ist Workers’ Federation, London Feder- 
ation of Anarchists, Oxford Anarchists, 
and the Movement for a Democracy of 
Content. Letters of support and interest 
were received from Rev Michael Scott, 
Malcolm ‘Pittock (formerly secretary of 
Crewe CND), George Clark, Derek 
Tatton (Chairman of Crewe CND), 
Socialist Current and Solidarity. 
Experience of a great deal of dissatis- 
faction within CND at the moment led 
the individuals present to believe that 
there would be considerable support for 


a move to return CND to the uncom- 
promising policy of unilateralism in 
every country. It was therefore decided 
to arrange an open forum, to be held in 
London on Easter Sunday evening, 
where unilateralists might discuss the 
ways in which they could work to per- 
suade others, in CND and outside, to 
endorse their policy. 


Three basic proposals will be put to 
the meeting: 

1. The people of every country must 
demand that their country unilaterally 
withdraw from any nuclear alliance at 
once. 

2. CND must call on the peace move- 
ments of all other countries to draw 
people into unilateralist opposition to 
their own governments’ military poli- 
cies. 

3. In Britain, the CND must campaign 
more clearly and uncompromisingly for 
our immediate withdrawal from NATO 
and must organise real opposition to 
the Polaris bases. 

Two further proposals will be put for 
discussion: 

1. We must be ready to fight any 
attempts to re-introduce conscription 
with solid practical opposition and not 
just verbal protests. 


2. We want to find out why little has 
been done about the more radical 
resolutions passed at CND Annual Con- 
ference (e.g. those on industrial action 
and schools for the study of non-violent 
resistance). 


Sponsorship for the forum is being 
sought from organisations and _ indivi- 
duals and there will be a meeting of 
sponsors this Saturday, March 7, in 
Wellingborough. 

In my view this issue is of vital impor- 
tance, I think that it was because CND, 
in its early days, conveyed a message 
which was quite straightforward and 
unequivocal that so many thousands 
flocked to its cause in such a dramatic 
way. It was because CND said “ Ban, 
ban, ban the bloody H-bomb” - mean- 
ing everyone’s bombs, everywhere, with- 
out conditions and without waiting - 
that so many young people were attrac- 
ted to the movement. The youngsters 
are not coming into CND any longer 
- this is a fact - and I think this is 
because CND as an organisation has lost 
its unique character and appeal. 

If this movement is to have any hope 
of succeeding it must be a movement 
of ordinary people and it must be an 
international movement of ordinary 


people. It is imperative to strengthen 
the bonds between unilateralists in 
every country. It is especially vital to 
do all in our power to encourage a real 
non-aligned peace movement in the 
East. I myself have met individuals in 
East Berlin who do take a unilateralist 
position in relation to their own country 
and are trying to translate their beliefs 
into action in desperately difficult con- 
ditions. 

The movement in Britain has a particu- 
lar responsibility to struggling groups 
abroad and we need to have a clear 
uncompromising aim which will give a 
common ground for all to resist their 
own governments’ war policies. For 
East Germans demanding the removal 
of Russian bases from their soil it must 
be shattering to hear that British CND 
is in favour of negotiations between 
the great powers on the basis of the 
balance of terror. 

This discussion must continue: if the 
majority of CND is in fact unilateralist 
then it must campaign on those terms. 
If it emerges that the majority of the 
members of CND are not unilateralist 
then the unilateralists will have to 
think hard and fast as to how their 
ideas and protests can be channelled. 
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Adam Roberts 


Lord Russell and the war in Vietnam 


The war in Vietnam, although the 
largest war in the world at the moment, 
has attracted relatively little comment 
from peace groups in Britain: none of 
us can afford to be self-righteous in our 
attitudes towards it and the difficult 
problems it poses. There is a great need 
for more knowledge. 

One of the difficulties in forming a 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Hard times 
are coming 


Freedom from Boredom Year is going 
to have a hard time coping with the 
coming electoral season. In some places 
it’s started already - notably in the Con- 
servative press, which has been polishing 
its rose-pink glasses with great assiduity 
lately. 
This week, for instance, the Daily Mail 
and the Daily Express both handed over 
Tuesday’s front page lead to Lord 
Home’s speech at Newcastle. The 
Express said: ‘The Socialists were 
slated with contemptuous ease.” Ex- 
ample: 

“Socialist policies can only be com- 

pared with the old grey slag heaps 

we used to know... . Let us rid our- 

selves of these croaking crows.” 
Easy is about the word for it, when 
you're speaking to a Conservative rally; 
but I wonder whether the contempt is 
not as much for the audience as for 
the “ Socialists". If this is a sample of 
what we're to expect in the next few 
months, I’m going to emigrate. 

* * te 


They never learn. In their long history 
of banning things, from colonial inde- 
pendence movements to books about sex, 
successive British governments have 
showed a consistent and remarkable 
failure to observe that the object banned 
rarely, if ever, is so obliging as to lie 
down and die, or otherwise fade away. 
Instead, it usually thrives on it. 

Now the Home Secretary, Mr Henry 
Brooke, has promised the House of 
Commons to introduce a Bill expected 
to outlaw the possession of “purple 
heart” pills unless they have been ob- 
tained on a doctor’s prescription. If, as 
it seems, this measure is intended to 
reduce the number of people who take 
these pills, I venture to suggest that it 
will be as dismal a failure as all other 
measures of its kind. All it will do will 
be to give the peddlers an excuse to 
get their prices up. It will not contri- 
ute to the public knowledge of the 
benefits and dangers variously alleged 
to attach to the taking of particular 
drugs. In this matter the Government 
shows every sign of having been stam- 
peded by a sensational press campaign. 

Ld * * 


Comforting footnote for prospective 
hitch-hikers in Europe, daunted by tales 
of the coming ban in France: Provoya 
will solve your problems. «As revealed in 
last Friday’s Daily Herald, Provoya is a 
non-profit-making body which arranges 
lifts to most parts of the world. All you 
have to do is pay a subscription of 7s, 
which entitles you to two journeys a 
year; and when you are fixed up with a 
lift, you are asked to offer the driver 
a share of the cost of petrol. They also 
like you not to look too scruffy. 
Provoya’s address: 16 rue de Provence, 
Paris Qe. 
* * * 

Two west country anarchists, Fred 
Spiers and David Stringer, are thinking 
of starting a weekly newspaper, The 
Western Libertarian. Information from, 
and offers of help to, David Stringer, 
ee, 15 St Stephens Gardens, London 


o * * 


So the Polaris depot ship Proteus has 
gone off to the coast of Spain, which is 
apparently the only country in Western 
Europe with a sufficiently stable govern- 
ment to support a Polaris base. It all 
depends on what you mean by stable, 
I suppose. 


judgment about the war and possible 
solutions to it is that there is acute con- 
troversy on various points which are 
vital to any decision: there is contro- 
versy as to what extent the guerillas 
are genuinely concerned to establish an 
independent and free South Vietnam, 
and to what extent they are directed and 
supported from North Vietnam; and 
there has also been controversy as to 
whether the South Vietnamese regimes 
have been using genocidal methods 
against the Viet Cong and against the 
South Vietnamese population generally. 
While it is undisputed that there has 
been use of defoliants in order to de- 
stroy the jungle fringes of roads, paths, 
and canals, and also some use of herbi- 
cides on crops in South Vietnam culti- 
vated by the Viet Cong, there has been 
controversy as to whether the chemicals 
used harm individuals directly. 


Lord Russell has strongly opposed the 
use of chemicals in writings in a number 
of American publications (including the 
New York Times) and also, more re- 
cently, in the London Observer (Feb- 
ruary 9 and 16). He has drawn attention 
to an important issue which many have 
ignored, but I am not sure whether his 
most recent letters substantiate his 
claim that the chemicals used in South 
Vietnam have directly harmed large 
numbers of individuals. 

Lord Russell stated in The Observer that 
his source was the Foreign Minister of 
North Vietnam, that these poisons had 
been used in nine provinces, and that 
in one province alone they had caused 
“nearly 1,000 people, over half of whom 
were children, severe illness.” 


In his letters, Lord Russell demanded 
that an independent inquiry should in- 
vestigate the evidence he reported. The 
Observer’s Far Eastern correspondent, 
Dennis Bloodworth, described this de- 
mand as “unexceptionable,” but ques- 
tioned whether the evidence as produced 
by Lord Russell was sufficiently substan- 
tial to call for one: 


“Observers who were neither Viet- 
namese nor Americans but who, like 
myself, have travelled widely in South 
Vietnam, have declared that they have 
so far failed to uncover any evidence 
that would support North Vietnam’s 
claims about the use of toxic gases. 
Furthermore, the International Con- 
trol Commission on the spot has 
reported nothing on this subject to 
the co-chairman of the Geneva 
conference.” 


Mr Bloodworth called on Lord Russell 
to produce the facts and photographs 
which Russell, in his letter of February 
16, claimed he possessed. 

Lord Russell then sent a third letter to 
The Observer, which The Observer re- 
jected, but Tribune printed the follow- 
ing week. In my view, Lord Russell’s 
further letter not only fails to substan- 
tiate his case, but also contains a 
number of small but disturbing errors. 

In this letter, Lord Russell states that 
defoliants and pesticides used in Britain 
and the US are harmful, ‘so harmful 
that Dr Wiesner, the chief science 
advisor to President Kennedy, declared 
them ‘more dangerous than radioactive 
fallout’. (The Guardian, May 17.)” 

In fact, The Guardian of May 17 quoted 
Dr Jerome Wiesner as saying “that the 


unregulated use of pesticides ‘is poten- 
tially more dangerous than radioactive 
fallout’.” (Italics added.) 


A further error appears in Lord Rus- 
sell’s statement on the “strategic 
hamlets” in South Vietnam. He says: 


“Mr Bloodworth fails to mention that 
the population which was not per- 
mitted to vote freely was uprooted, 
deprived and ruthiessly regimented in 
‘strategic hamlets’ by force. Sixty-five 
per cent of the total population, or 
7,800,000, were moved to these camps, 
surrounded by barbed wire and 
moats. (The Observer, November 3.)” 
In fact, The Observer’s article from its 
Saigon correspondent on November 3 
said that “in the countryside, 65% of 
the population now live in ‘strategic 
hamlets,’ surrounded by barbed wire 
and moats.” (Italics added.) 
Lord Russel! goes on to say that “private 
armies have been financed by the CIA 
at a cost of £250,000 monthly (The 
Times, September 10).” In fact, The 
Times of that date said that “the CIA 
has been paying $250,000 a month (about 
£90,000) to support the special troops of 
Le Quang Tung.” 
The war in Vietnam is undoubtedly ex- 
tremely cruel and destructive: last year, 
according to an American military 
source in Saigon (The Observer, Feb- 
ruary 23), security forces in South 
Vietnam killed 20,500 Viet Cong gueril- 
las, of whom 7,500 died in air attacks. 
But opposition to this war, as to any 
other, is not strengthened by making 
statements which - as some of Lord 
Russell’s appear to - give an inaccurate 
picture of the situation. 


Vera Brittain, chairman of the Peace News Board 


Hugh Brock retires this year 


I am writing to draw the attention of 
Peace News readers and supporters to 
the significant announcement at the foot 
of this page. This invites applications 
for the position of editor of Peace News, 
since Hugh Brock is retiring from the 
editorship this year. 


Hugh Brock is the sixth editor of Peace 
News. His predecessors have been the 
founder, Humphrey Moore; John Middle- 
ton Murry; F. A. Lea; Bernard Booth- 
royd; and J. Allen Skinner. As a reader 
of Peace News since its foundation and 
an occasional contributor, I have known 
all these editors personally, and could 
produce an interesting series of contrast- 
ing character studies if time and space 
permitted. 


Hugh joined Peace News as assistant 
editor in 1946 and has beem editor for 
almost nine years, a longer period than 
that of any of his predecessors. He now 
feels that he has made his distinctive 
eontribution to the paper’s development, 
and that the time has come for another 
mind to be brought to the work. Much 
as the board and, I am sure, all our 
readers, will regret this decision, we can 
only respect it. 


Hugh’s term as editor has been associ- 
ated with important changes and de- 
velopments both in the paper and in 
the movements for peace, for civil 
liberties, and for human rights in 
Britain and other countries which Peace 
News has championed. Especially not- 
able have been the spread of ideas in 
the field of non-violent action, the 
growth of new movements advocating 
unilateral disarmament, and the great 
upsurge of public support for aid to the 
hungry. 


When Hugh Brock came to the paper 
nearly eighteen years ago we were en- 
gaged, among other important matters, 
in a campaign to secure the return home 
of German prisoners of war held in 
Britain in defiance of the Geneva Con- 
vention, and with continued protests 
against the genocidal policy, initiated by 
a long period of obliteration bombing, 
which caused atom bombs to be dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945. The 


years which followed saw a growing de- 
mand for independence in Africa; the 
struggle to stop the Korean War; the 
early campaigns against the H-Bomb; 
the new non-violent campaigns such as 
those of Danilo Dolci in Sicily and of 
the Negroes in the Deep South; the 
formation of the Direct Action Commit- 
tee and the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament; and the organising in our 
ones 4 the London-Aldermaston March 
in 1958. 


In 1961, after the paper had become 
independent and its organisational link 
with the Peace Pledge Union came to 
an end, plans were made for widening 
its coverage and for enlarging and re- 
designing it. Our aim, in making Peace 
News a serious contribution to journal- 
ism in the 1960s, has been to cover a 
ibe wider range of social and cultural 
ssues. 


The readiness of past staff members and 
of our former editor, J. Allen Skinner, 
to help in this bold and adventurous de- 
velopment has meant that we have had 
the services of an editorial group with 
a wide variety of interests and a diver- 
sity of outlook. The experiments which 
have been made (some successful, some 
less so) have brought a larger reader- 


ship and an added interest and excite- 
ment to those associated with Peace 
News. 

The paper has always been under the 
direction of a board representing a wide 
range of views. Membership of the 
company was increased in 1961 when 
Peace News became independent and 
today includes people in many countries 
distinguished for their contribution to 
the peace movement. The objects for 
which the company was established in 
1936 remain the same: “ The abolition 
of war and the promotion of inter- 
national peace by the publication of 
literature and such other means as the 
company see fit.” 


Today the board sees one of their major 
tasks as the translation of our criticism 
of society into a positive outlook and 
programme for deve'oping a non-violent 
society and a non-violent means of meet- 
ing international conflict. Such a de 
velopment is clearly an urgent need if 
mankind is to survive the present threat 
to its life on earth and enter a new 
phase of human achievement. 


It is our hope that a new editor will find 
inspiration from our past work, and wil) 
earry Peace News forward to an even 
more stimulating future. 


PEACE NEWS EDITOR 


In view of the forthcoming retirement of the present editor, the Board 
of Peace News has decided to advertise the post. On appointment the 
new editor will be asked to work for a six-month period in consultation 
with the present editor and the associate editors. Salary will be on the 
usual Peace News scale with allowances for dependants and the extra 
expenses which the editorship of the paper involves. Applicants, who 
should be pacifists committed to the ideals of unilateralism and non- 
violence, should apply in writing to the Chairman of Peace News Ltd, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. Applications should be received by 
April 7, 1964, and include particulars of age, education, previous 
experience and of interests and activities. Applicants are also invited 
to set out (to a limit of 1,000 words) their ideas on the role and the 
development of the policy of the paper. 


Oxford, Mississippi, October 1962 : 
this white student was among 
those who tried to prevent the 
enrolment of James Meredith as 
the first Negro student in the 
university. 


Anthony Giddens 


the 
psychology 


of 
race riots 


Writing about Frantz Fanon’s book, “Les Damnés de la Terre” in 
Peace News on January 24, Michael Freeman suggested that those who 
advocate non-violence need to know more about what moves people 
to take extraordinary action, whether violent or non-violent. 


Anthony Giddens, lecturer in sociology at Leicester University, tackles 
one aspect of extremely violent behaviour: race riots. What causes 
these riots ? What sort of people take part in them ? What makes them 
behave as they do? Mr Giddens challenges some traditional theories 
in this field and suggests that, to find the answers to these questions, 
we may have to look less at the riots themselves and more at the 
social context in which they take place. 


This article is a slightly fuller version of one that appeared in New 
Society on January 23. It is published here by kind permission of the 


editor and of the author. 


The Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences defines a riot as “an outbreak 
of temporary but violent mass disorder”. 
Examples of such outbreaks of collec- 
tive violence abound in European his- 
tory. Rioting has clearly often charac 
terised periods of rapid social and 
economic change; mob activity has 
usually functioned as a social mechan- 
ism for the expression of discontent on 
the part of underprivileged groups in 
times of economic hardship. In modern 
times, rioting has become particularly 
associated with racial cleavages. Empiri- 
cal studies of race riots in the US have 
provided us with an opportunity to test 
some of the major ideas which have 
been put forward concerning the social 
and psychological factors involved in 
aggressive crowd behaviour. 

The analysis of crowd behaviour is a 
classic field in social psychology and 
sociology. Le Bon’s The Crowd is a 
major landmark in the development of 
social psychology in its modern form. 
The Crowd is primarily a_ polemic 
against the defects of “mass” demo- 
cracy as Le Bon conceived them; but 
the principles which govern behaviour 
in the “mass” are seen by Le Bon as 
essentially the same as those determin- 
ing behaviour in the physically proxi- 
mate crowd. Since Le _ Bon, little 
advance has been made in the theory of 
crowd behaviour. Most textbook ac- 
counts still lean heavily upon the type 
of argument advanced in The Crowd. 


According to Le Bon, in the active 
crowd, such as a rioting mob, temporary 
changes take place in the personality 
of the active participant. Le Bon was 
particularly impressed by the extreme 
character of crowd reactions: the be 
haviour of an individual, as a member 
of a crowd, may be seemingly quite 
contrary to the moral tenets which 
govern his behaviour in normal social 
life. Thus the rioter may take part in 
acts of a brutal or savage kind which, 
if faced with a similar situation as an 


isolated individual, he would morally 
condemn. Le Bon explains such be 
haviour as a regression to a more 
primitive mode of response, in which 
reactions are dominated by unconscious 
impulses. The crowd becomes the tem- 
porary “collective universe” in which 
individuals are able to satisfy uncon- 
scious impulses which may be ordinarily 
unacceptable, both to themselves and to 
others. The psychological volte-face de- 
scribed by Le Bon is neatly interpreted 
in psychoanalytic theory as a decline 
in super-ego control. Freud saw a major 
deficiency in Le Bon’s analysis in the 
latter’s neglect of the role of the leader 
in the crowd behaviour. In Freud’s 
view, the leader temporarily assumes 
the super-ego functions which are 
normally exercised by internalised re 
sponses. The crowd leader displaces 
those internalised constraints on socially 
unacceptable impulses which are em- 
bodied in the super-ego. Unconscious, 
emotional desires thus tend to come to 
the fore. 


There are two main weak points in 
Freud’s theory: Freud has little to say 
about the large range of crowd be 
haviour where there is no clear leader- 
ship, or where leadership shifts rapidly 
from one individual to another. This 
seems to be the case with most rioting 
mobs, where the kind of haranguing 
demagogue whom Freud appears to re- 
gard as the modal type of crowd leader 
is rarely found. Secondly, it is plausible 
to suppose that it is not only, or even 
primarily, unconscious impulses which 
are released; the rioter can satisfy de 
sires which are entirely conscious, but 
which in the normal way he is prevented 
from realising. As Le Bon pointed out, 
the “anonymity” of the crowd situation, 
and the temporary power which derives 
from acting in a large concerted group, 
provides an opportunity for the indivi- 
dual to give play to wishes which 
normally have to be consciously inhibi- 
ted. The hostility of whites towards 


Negroes in the southern states of the 
US, although possibly deriving from un- 
conscious sources, is quite consciously 
experienced, but active expression of it 
is not usually sanctioned. 


Two more genera] objections can be 
raised against the type of argument ad- 
vanced by Le Bon and Freud: 

1. A satisfactory explanation is not pro- 
vided of the specific psychological de- 
terminants of the release of unconscious 
impulses. Freud's theory is the more 
sophisticated, stressing that internalised 
controls are not simply dissolved, but 
displaced on to a father substitute (the 
leader). 


2. The individuals composing the crowd 
group tend to be treated as homo- 
geneous in their behaviour: the impli- 
cation is that everyone participates to 
an equal extent, and that the changes 
in behaviour which take place affect all 
members of the group homogeneously. 


In empirical studies of race riots and 
lynchings in the US we have virtually 
the only reliable data which bear upon 
the theory of crowd behaviour. These 
studies imply that reactions in the riot- 
ing group are less discontinuous with 
the normal behaviour of the individuals 
involved than was supposed by Le Bon 
and Freud. We must also take account 
of differential participation in the riot- 
ing group. Two related types of differen- 
tial participation can be distinguished : 
1. Often only a minority of those on the 
scene take a directly active part in the 
riot, while most simply look on. 

2. The active participants often have 
characteristics which separate them off 
from the more passive spectators. In 
his analysis of a lynching in Leeville, 
Texas, Pruden distinguished three levels 
of participation in the crowd: “ intimi- 
dated spectators” who disapproved of 
the lynching, but dared not interfere; 
“tacit supporters”, who were either 
indifferent or favourably disposed; and 
the nucleus of directly active rioters, 
who actually carried out the lynching. 
Such differential participation is pro- 
bably found in all riots involving serious 
transgressions of social order. In The 
Tragedy of Lynching, Raper analysed 
participation in lynchings taking place 
in the southern states: he shows that 
in many of these, thousands stood pas- 
sively by, or gave verbal encouragement, 
while only relatively few took a directly 
active part. The Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations, examining the Chicago 
race riots of 1919, noted that sometimes 
only four out of 50 to 150 in the group 
would be active participants. At other 
times, the active “core” included as 
many as 50 in 300. One of the most 
brutal series of acts involved about 50 
men in active participation, while 300 
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to 400 others looked on; at another time 
about 2,000 others followed this active 
minority. 

Analysis of such riots shows that the 
active “core” tend to come from certain 
groups in the population. According to 
bPruden, the active participants in the 
Leeville lynching were predominantly 
known criminals, individuals with a 
recognisable form of mental abnor- 
mality, or adolescents. In June 1943, in 
Detroit, there occurred possibly the 
most savage series of race riots in the 
history of the US. During the course of 
the riots, large bands of both whites and 
Negroes roamed the streets, attacking 
each other and destroying property. 
Thirty-four people were killed, and 
more than 1,000 injured during the 
course of one week. In these riots, men 
with criminal records and known gang- 
sters were prominent: a sizeable pro- 
portion of the men involved had 
previous records of violence. Clark and 
Barker, interviewing an active partici- 
pant in the riot, describe his “ rejection 
of ordinary social values; the absence of 
guilt feelings in reference to his own 
participation in anti-social behaviour.” 
Of the active participants in the lynch- 
ings analysed by Raper, only one of 
those identified had received any kind 
of higher education, and he had been 
released from the local state asylum 
only a short while previous to his parti- 
cipation in the lynch-mob. Only a few 
of the known lynchers had graduated 
from high school. Most were property- 
Jess; a substantial proportion had court 
records. 


A further common finding is that young 
people play a prominent part in these 
riots. In Chicago, the active “core” of 
rioters seems to have included a 
majority of young men aged between 
about 16 to 22; of the people detained 
by the police in the Detroit riots, 23 
per cent of the Negroes, and nearly 48 
per cent of the whites, were aged 21 
or under. The Chicago Commission 
stress the prominent part played by 
semi-organised gangs of youth in the 
Chicago riots. An analysis of racial dis- 
turbances in Cicero, Illinois, in 1951, 
similarly showed a “heavy percentage 
of teenagers” in the rioting groups. 

The findings with regard to differential 
participation are not always unambigu- 
ous. Explanation in terms of differential 
participation, mevertheless, clearly at 
least partially covers the problem which 
Le Bon and Freud were trying to deal 
with. The rioting crowd is not a homo- 
geneous entity. Criminals, mentally ab- 
normal individuals and adolescents, are 
all groups who, for one reason or an- 
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OF 
RACE RIOTS 
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other, are least reached by the social 
controls (including internalised controls) 
which normally act to prevent violent 
behaviour. It often seems to be the 
case that those actively prominent in the 
riot are, prior to the rioting itself, re- 
latively lacking in those external and 
internalised social constraints which 
normally function to preserve social 
order. 


Le Bon gave particular importance to 
processes of contagion and suggestibility 
in crowd behaviour. Under the stimulus 
of the crowd, argued Le Bon, individuals 
become more suggestible, emotions are 
diffused rapidly through the group, thus 
producing homogeneity of response. 
Later writers have introduced terms 
such as primitive sympathy (McDougall), 
social facilitation (F. H. Allport), and 
circular reaction (Park and Burgess); 
all these seem new terms for an old 
concept - embodied by Le Bon as con- 
tagion and suggestibility. Le Bon him- 
self did not distinguish clearly between 
these two; in his usage, suggestion 
appears to indicate essentially the same 
process as contagion, but regarded from 
the individual standpoint. The concept 
of “suggestion” itself is part of a classic 
approach to social psychology, centring 
around the notion of imitation. Earlier 
writers saw imitation and the related 
concept of suggestion as explanatory 
concepts providing for the interpreta- 
tion of a wide range of social behaviour. 
Today, however, imitation is recognised 
as a descriptive category relating to a 
social process which itself needs ex- 
planation. Again, the distinction be 
tween imitation and contagion is not 
clear: contagion seems to represent a 
rather special case of imitation. 


Does contagion take place in the rioting 
group, and, if so, how can we explain it? 
Grosser, Polansky and Pippitt have pre- 
sented some experimental evidence 
which bears on this question. They set 


up an experimental situation in which: 
1. There existed a strong need in an 
individual to act in a certain way; 

2. but some sort of internal constraint 
operated to prevent him doing so. 


In this type of situation, the initial 
action of an “ impulsive ” individual will 
tend to release the other from con- 
straint, allowing him to produce the 
formerly suppressed response. But such 
“contagion” does not simply involve 
the sympathetic passing of a response 
from one individual to another. The 
individual who follows the other must 
already have a desire consonant with 
the behaviour of the latter. What is 
important is that there should be 
similar predispositions to respond in 
both individuals before the process of 
“contagion” takes place. At this point, 
the analysis of contagion links up with 
the findings about differential partici- 
pation. In riots, the “ impulsive ” indivi- 
duals are probably those frequently 
identified in the active core: those least 
subject to constraints operating to pre- 
vent rioting behaviour. These “ impul- 
sive” individuals “trigger” the riot, 
and fisure principally in it. Individuals 
with more strongly internalised con- 
straints against violent behaviour might 
then be drawn in. This entails, how- 
ever, that the susceptibility of people 
to respond to a certain range of stimuli 
in an extreme fashion has been largely 
established before the rioting itself. 


In order to understand how the suscep- 
tibility to respond in extreme fashion 
towards a disparate group is established, 
we can look at the nature of the social 
framework in which riots tend to de 
velop. In the southern states of the 
US, traditional social values adhered to 
by the majority of whites enforce an 
inferior social and economic position on 
the Negro. The direct economic com- 
petition of one stratum of whites with 
the Negroes results in ever-present ten- 
sion in the social structure. Cantril has 
pointed out that such a situation of 
chronic stereotype supplies one psycho- 
logical condition of “ suggestibility ”. 
Individuals tend to be highly “ sug- 
gestible”” when each individual has a 
“mental context ’”’ which is so rigid in 
certain ways that an event or situation 
is automatically interpreted in accord- 
ance with fixed preconceptions. Groups 
of individuals in circumstances of 
chronic social tension tend to develop 


stereotypes and symbolic prejudices 
which entail that they are permanently 
“ suggestible”” in relation to a certain 
range of situations relating to the other 
group. 


A study of newspapers describing the 
events leading up to the Los Angeles 
race riots of 1943 showed that a definite, 
increasingly more extreme, stereotype 
of the Mexican group in the city, which 
was the target of the riots, developed in 
the mass media immediately preceding 
the disturbances. The report of the 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 
following an investigation of the 1919 
riots, provides a vivid and detailed de- 
scription of the image of the Negro 
held by the relevant sections of the 
white population. Such an _ image 
characteristically provides a rationale 
for extreme behaviour, which would not 
normally be sanctioned, against the 
group which is conceived of in stereo- 
typical fashion. What is important is 
not only that the stereotype is a 
derogatory one, but that it contains the 
substance of a threat. The group in 
question is defined, as in the case of 
the Negro in Chicago, as genetically 
inferior, and perhaps as a menace to 
“ civilised” society: it is therefore ex- 
plicitly or implicitly placed beyond the 
pale, and outside the normal moral 
rules which govern behaviour. Such a 
chronic sterotype may be sharpened and 
rendered more extreme through relativ- 
ely minor social or economic changes 
inducing heightened anxiety in the 
group holding the stereotype. Prior to 
the 1919 Chicago riots, a surge of Negro 
immigrants into the city had taken 
p’ace. The war had produced a rise in 
the socio-economic status of the Negro 
population consequential upon the job 
opportunities created for the Negroes 
by war demand. These changes were 
the source of considerable anxiety to 
whites in the lower _ socio-economic 
groups. A similar development formed 
the background to the Detroit race riot 
of 1943. 


In both the Chicago and the Detroit dis- 
turbances, there existed a lengthy 
history of friction and minor clashes 
between sections of the white and Negro 
populations prior to the outbreak of the 
riots themselves. For a long period be- 
fore the actual violence itself, rumour, 
disseminated both by word of mouth 
and through the mass media, played an 


Le Corbusier: architecture and form. 
(Penguin, 7s 6d.) 

Frank Lloyd Wright: architecture and 
space. (Penguin, 7s 6d.) 


These two books, with the companion 
volume on Mies van der Rohe (reviewed 
in Peace News on December 6) make 
up a trilogy dealing with the lives and 
work of the three men whom Peter 
Blake considers to be the most impor- 
tant architects of the present age. 


In his choice most architects would pro- 
bably concur; certainly there would be 
no doubt about Le Corbusier. There 
might be reservations about Frank 
Lloyd Wright although, reading between 
the lines, it would appear that Mr Blake 
feels that he was the greatest of the 
three. Comparisons in such a case are 
not only odious, but extremely difficult 
to make. Judgments tend to be more 
subjective than objective, and personal 
taste as well as national leanings enter 
into the picture. 


Certainly comparisons would not enter 
into a serious review of the two books 
if it were not for the fact that these 
two great men represent so markedly 
what are, perhaps vulgarly, regarded as 
the very different cultures of North 
America and Europe. 


Perhaps to begin with one ought to 
consider the traits they have in com- 
mon. Both are extremely difficult to get 


Frank Lloyd Wright: the Robie 
house, Chicago, 1909. This is one 
of the most famous buildings in 
Wright’s “ prairie’ style. (Photo: 
Bill Engdahl.) 


important role in the sharpening of the 
hostile stereotype of the Negro held by 
the white population in the riot area. 
This has a cumulative effect. In such 
a situation, when tension and anxiety 
have reached a high level, a relatively 
minor incident may precipitate out- 
breaks of violence. It is at such a point 
that deliberate political agitation - the 
calling of a protest meeting, for example 
- may provide the necessary gathering 
out of which the rioting group develops. 
A rumoured incident, with no founda 
tion in fact, may provide the necessary 
stimulus, as seems to have been the 
case in the 1943 Detroit riots. An event 
which might at other times have passed 
unremarked may be the precipitating 
factor. This entails that it should be 
the task of any authority interested in 
controlling serious outbreaks of violence 
to institute measures before any actual 
rioting develops. In the case of race 
riots at least. it is usually possible to 
predict situations of riot potential. 


To conclude: the data from property 
documented studies of race riots implies 
that most of the factors determining 
behaviour in an active crowd group - 
particularly behaviour involving a 
marked deviation from ‘“‘ normal” socia} 
life - are by and large established prior 
to the occurrence of the crowd action 
itself. It is to the nature of the social 
framework within which such behaviour 
takes place that we must look in order 
to explain its occurrence. Some of the 
problems which worried Le Bon and 
Freud can be explained in these terms. 


It seems probable that too much impor- 
tance has been attributed by most 
writers to processes - such as contagion 
- supposed to occur within the crowd 
group itself. There is, in fact, an ex- 
traordinary repetitiveness in the ideas 
presented by the various writers in this 
field. Most of even the most recent 
accounts do little to refine the frame- 
work laid down by Le Bon over 60 
years ago. One reason for this is that 
there is a lack of adequate data bearing 
upon the different forms of crowd be 
haviour. Much of the relevant empirical 
material is anecdotal in character, con- 
sisting of reports written post facto by 
individuals fortuitously on the scene. 
The behaviour of crowds lends itself to 
colourful description; it seems probable 
that the bizarre character of such be 
haviour has usually been exaggerated. 


on with: not only do they not suffer 
fools gladly, they seem to refuse to 
suffer practically anyone gladly. Each 
is convinced, with justification, that he 
is absolutely pre-eminent in his profes- 
sion. Both are romantics and both 
suffered injustice, misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding in their careers, 
although for different reasons. There 
the likeness ends. 


Le Corbusier, born in 1887 Charles- 
Edouard Jeanneret and known with wry 
affection all over the world as “ Corbu” 
(or in English “ Corb’) is a European 
of Europeans and a_ sophisticated, 
civilised man. Born in Switzerland, his 
adopted country is France, his back- 
ground the arts and architecture of the 
Mediterranean, rooted in an ordered 
urban culture two thousand years deep. 
In the Renaissance tradition he is also 
a very considerable painter, early on 
one of the Cubist group. Nature to him 
is something long since tamed in the 
service of man. It has its place but the 
supreme task of the artist is to impose 
on nature a human order, and the 
supreme example of this order is the 
city. 

Frank Lloyd Wright was born in 1867 
or 1269 in a small community in Wiscon- 
sin, USA, of Welsh stock. In his boy- 
hood and youth he worked on his uncle’s 
farm and to him all his life nature was 
the supreme reality, the then boundless 
horizons of the Middle West his real 
home and the nineteenth century, and 
still more the twentieth century, city 
were anathema. Neither Corbusier nor 
Wright was easy to get on with: many 
great men are not, but in the case of 
Wright there emerges from the story of 
his life, in spite of Mr Blake’s obvious 
partiality, a certain rather pompous 
sentimentality which vaguely repels. 
Sentimentality is perhaps one of the 
less pleasant ingredients of the Ameri- 
can character, as hypocrisy is tradition- 
ally that of the English. 


His first important post was in the office 
of Louis Sullivan in Chicago and the 
influence of Sullivan, one of the great 
pioneers, if not the greatest, of Ameri- 
can architecture, was the starting point 
of Wright’s development. 


In 1893, after a row in which Wright 
was definitely in the wrong, he left 
Sullivan’s office and set up on his own. 
In his long career of over 65 years from 
that date one can, perhaps arbitrarily, 
see four main divisions. Basically these 
were consecutive but there was con- 
siderable overlapping. 

‘The first was the development of what 
are called the “prairie” houses. These 
houses had two characteristics - they 
stressed long, low horizontal lines laid 
close to the earth and repeating the 
level lines of countryside and horizon. 


The interior of Le Corbusier’s 
chapel at Ronchamp. The deep 
slots in the wall are filled with 
brightly coloured glass. (Photo: 
Lucien Hervé.) 


Their plans were open plans in which, 
instead of an arrangement of separate 
boxes, the rooms consisted of spaces 
flowing from one to another differen- 
tiated by proportion and light. They 
demonstrated for the first time that 
truth which Wright never tired of re- 
peating, that it is the spaces enclosed 
in and surrounding a building which 
really generate its architectural charac- 
ter. 


Of all his work, original and brilliant as 
the total sum was, it was these first 
houses which had the greatest and most 
lasting effect on the development of 
contemporary architecture. They are 
his real seminal designs and their effect 
on the avant-garde when first published 
in Europe was immediate and lasting. 
The remainder of his great output had 
little discernible effect except to some 
extent in the States, and even there it 
is difficult to believe that the type which 
appears to be most derivative from 
Wright - the ‘‘ranch” house of the 
Middle West and West - would not have 
developed without him. Perhaps one is 
too hard on him here; the “ Usonian ” 
houses of his third period may well 
have been the model for this develop- 
ment. 


Between these two, the “prairie” 
house and the “ Usonian,” was a period 
of rather lumpy, monumental buildings, 
based on concrete block construction 
and heavily decorated in an unattractive 
(to me at least) Aztec or perhaps Mayan 
manner. And finally from the mid- 
thirties onwards an increasingly free 
and imaginative development based on 
geometric forms such as the circle and 
the hexagon. 


Of these, the Johnson Wax building, the 
Price tower and the Guggenheim 
Museum are some of the best examples, 
each an architectural masterpiece and 
each almost without issue. 


Turning to Le Corbusier one finds al- 
most the exact reverse. Practically 
everything Corb designed - and not all 
his buildings were as_ successful as 
Wright’s - was explosively seminal (if 
one can use such a phrase). Wright’s 
brilliant designs were often like stones 
dropped in thick soup. Corbusier’s are 
like stones in a pool - the ripples spread 
to the far shores of the world. 


For years Corbusier travelled, sketched, 
painted and studied. He, too, had his 
great teacher - August Perret - the first 
master of reinforced concrete in Europe. 


It was not until the ’20s that he really 
began that astonishing output of 
articles, books, projects and designs 
which has made him the most potent 
force in architecture for over thirty 
years. 


In 1923 he published Vers une Architec- 
ture, a book which became the bible of 
young progressive architects every- 
where. In it he proclaimed the aesthetic 
of the “ machine age.” Like most bibles 
it was totally misunderstood but again 
like most bibles, this hardly lessened its 
effect. It was only half of the new 
pattern: the other half was Le Corbu- 
sier’s designs and, increasingly, his 
buildings. One without the other was 
meaningless. The phrase “the house is 
a machine for living in” was quite 
sterile until one could see from the 
buildings themselves that ‘“ machine” 
and “function” and “structure” were 
simply the seed points from which has 
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grown a new aesthetic. A growth which 
has caught up with it “ cubism,” “ futur- 
ism,” “functionalism ” and many other 
“isms” and eventually changed the 
very way in which we look at things, 


And not only designs for buildings. 
From early on he understood that the 
individual building has only partial 
validity; that it is its relationship with 
the total social scheme which gives it 
its full meaning. 


In his diagrams for “une ville contem- 
poraire”” (1922) he already had worked 
out the theories of skyscraper blocks on 
piloti surrounded by open space with 
segregation of traffic, zoning of use and 
green space which have formed the 
basis of urban planning ideas since. 


This does not mean that Corbusier’s 
designs were accepted. For years he 
suffered disappointment after disap- 
pointment. His schemes were derided, 
rejected and, worst of all, plagiarised 
without understanding. Slowly, how- 
ever, he began to get his ideas accepted 
and his buildings actually built. As each 
was finished it was as though a blind 
had rolled up on a window through 
which architects looked at a new aspect 
of architectural form full of life and 
drama. And we have been looking out 
through those windows ever since. 


The Villa Savoye, 1929, the Swiss 
Pavilion in University City, Paris, 
1930-32, the Ministry of Education and 
Health, Rio de Janeiro, 1936, Unité 
d'habitation, Marseille, 1946, the Chapel 
at Ronchamp, 1950, the public buildings 
at Chandigarh and the monastery at La 
Tourette, 1958, each in turn has changed 
and reformed the visual world around 
us. They are a part of everything we 
now build. 


Each of these three men has given the 
world something vital and _ precious. 
Mies van de Rohe has given back to us 
delight in magnificent materials and 
pride in the perfection and economy of 
great craftsmanship. Frank Lloyd 
Wright has showed us how to relate 
buildings with nature and to consider 
space in a new way. But Le Corbusier 
has freed us from our own blindness. 
He has showed us the infinite possibili- 
ties of a new world of shapes and light 
and his is the Jast word: ‘“ L’Architec- 
ture est le jeu savant, correct et mag- 
nifique des volumes assemblés sous la 
lumiére.” 


Kenneth Campbell is principal housing 
architect to the London County Council. 


Le Corbusier’s apartment block at 
Marseille, 1946-52. This building 
has two shopping streets half way 
up and elaborate communal facili- 
ties on the roof. (Photo: G. E. 
Kidder Smith.) 
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Richard Gott 


THE VALUE OF NEUTRALISM 


When Hugh Gaitskell launched his 
famous attack against the unilateralists 
in his party at Scarborough he rightly 
described them as falling into the three 
categories of “ pacifists, neutralists, and 
fellow-travellers.” While none of these 
groupings are necessarily mutually con- 
tradictory, inevitably the neutralist 
elements in CND (perhaps the most 
politically aware and articulate of CND 
supporters) have come in for some 
criticism from the pacifist wing. Hence 
Adam Roberts, in his review of a new 
book on _ neutralism (February 21), 
seems to be making a veiled attack on 
the advocates of neutralism in Britain 
rather than limiting himself to a critic- 
ism of the attitude to international pro- 
blems of already-existing neutralist 
countries. 


The concept of neutralism has several 
aspects, and it is worth looking at one 
of these before dealing with the specific 
points raised by Adam Roberts. The 
most important is the idea of deliberate 
neutralisation of certain areas approved 
by the Great Powers. In Europe it was 
once hoped that a number of countries 
could be neutralised with a view to 
creating a broad belt across the conti- 
nent from Finland to Yugoslavia. The 
“permanent neutralisation” of Austria 
remains as a reminder of this idea. The 
denuclearisation or demilitarisation of 
other areas in Central Europe would be 
a further step in this direction. In South 
East Asia, Laos and Cambodia retain 
their shadowy independence by courtesy 
of the Great Powers. And it is not too 
difficult to see a solution of this nature 
being kept in mind for such awkward 
spots as Cuba, Formosa, or Berlin. 


Deliberate neutralisation of this kind 
does not solve all problems (as is 
obvious from an examination of the 
current situation in Laos and Cambodia) 
but it does offer an opportunity for 
some countries to escape from the 
more absurd by-products of the Cold 
War. De Gaulle’s plans for the neutral- 
isation of South East Asia, or schemes 
for disengagement in Europe, will not 
necessarily lead to a stabilisation of 
the situation, nor will they necessarily 
make the Great Powers feel more 
secure; there is a chance, however, that 
such schemes will cut down the fire- 


power in the area. It is written in the 
Institute for Strategic Studies’ new book 
Arms and Stability in Europe that “ be- 
tween the Irish Sea and the Urals there 
are over six million men in uniform, 
over 30,000 tanks, and units of nuclear 
delivery that are numbered in thou- 
sands. . . . Europe, the world’s cockpit 
since the end of the Crusades, is today 
the most highly armed camp the world 
has ever known.” 


Adam Roberts, however, was more con- 
cerned to enquire into the role and 
Significance of the neutral or non- 
aligned nations who first emerged on to 
the world scene in 1955 at the Bandung 
conference, when, it is true, a number 
of extravagant claims were made on 
their behalf. Few people, however, 
would suggest that neutralism had any- 
thing much to offer in the way of “a 
world without war”. The appeal of non- 
alignment to “neutralists” in Britain 
has always been its emphasis on the 
stupidity and sheer irrejJevance of the 
East-West Cold War. Nehru’s remark 
that “it does not matter who is right 
and wrong” is easily explicable in this 
context. The non-aligned countries had 
enough problems of their own without 
going into the rights and wrongs of 
East-West differences. They conceived 
their task not as that of the adjudicator 
but rather as that of the nursery gover- 
ness telling the spoilt children not to 
squabble. Taking this role it was not 
surprising that they were bitterly 
criticised. But who can doubt that this 
harsh voice of realism from the non- 
aligned, breaking into the dulcet tones 
of the East-West diplomatic exchange, 
was badly needed? The fact that the 
non-aligned have their own frontier pro- 
blems is wholly irrelevant to the value 
of their criticisms of the military blocs. 


Over no subject have these countries 
been more outspoken than over nuclear 
weapons - hence the affinity between 
them and the anti-nuclear movement in 
this country. The fact that they all 
have weapons and incipient arms races 
of their own does not invalidate their 
central objection to the lunacy of 
nuclear deterrence and the piling-up of 
an overkill capacity. Distaste for the 
internal policies of neutralist leaders 
should not blind us to the importance 


of their role on the international scene. 
The evil that men may do does not 
affect the wisdom of their good ideas. 


What worries me about the current 
criticism of neutralism is that the 
critics seem to have reached a wholly 
inaccurate conclusion about the direc- 
tion in which the neutral countries are 


going. Adam Roberts quotes Peter 
Lyon’s belief: “it is more likely that 
neutralist suspicion of Soviet and 


Chinese intentions and deeds will grow 
rather than diminish.” To my mind the 
reverse is true. The critics of neutral- 
ism, it seems to me, have looked too 
closely at the case of India and not 
sufficiently at the case of Cuba. 


The Indian defeat at the hands of the 
Chinese had very little to do with her 
policy of non-alignment. Inadequate 
diplomacy and misplaced strategy lay at 
the root of the Indian debacle. Cuba’s 
move, through neutralism, to active 
participation in the military plans of the 
Soviet bloc offers a more important 
lesson. Castro found that only a turn 
towards communism provided him with 
the necessary blueprint for a radical 
alteration of Cuban society. American 
pressure did not aJlow him to take the 
Yugoslavian path. If this is to be the 
future pattern of development in newly 
independent countries, we may one day 
look back with nostalgia to the good 
old days of non-alignment. 


Adam Roberts comments: Richard Gott 
is right to draw attention to the impor- 
tance of neutralisation - in Europe and 
South East Asia - and to the dangers of 
neutralism giving way to alignment, as 
happened in Cuba. 


My main concern in my article was not 
to condemn neutralism as such, but to 
criticise the view, which I think is more 
widespread than Mr Gott suggests, that 
neutralism can offer anything in the 
way of a new international order. While 
Mr Gott agrees with the main point, I 
think he over-estimates the value of 
neutralist criticism of the cold war. 


It seems very tenuous to argue against 
my critique by citing Gaitskell’s cate 
gorisation of unilateralists (as “pacifists, 
neutralists, and fellow-travellers,”) and 
then supposing that my argument is 


simply an expression of traditional 
pacifism as compared with a supposedly 
more politically aware neutralism. While 
J am convinced that the crucial matter 
before us is to find and develop non- 
violent alternatives to our problems, 
especially in the international sphere, I 
am not arguing from dogma and am 
critical of the adequacy of the indivi- 
dualist pacifism of former decades. 


Indeed, the limitations of neutralism 
seem to me much the same as the 
limitations of traditional pacifism: both 
have largely failed to provide a prac- 
ticable solution to conflicts; and both 
have tended to advocate agreed disarm- 
ament in general terms, while showing 
little awareness of the complexities 
involved. These weaknesses suggest to 
me that there is no alternative but to 
find a substitute means of conflict and 
of defence to the military methods 
which are increasingly outmoded. 


The need for a practical alternative to 
present policies seems to me greater 
than the need to have a “‘ nursery gover- 
ness telling the spoilt children not to 
squabble.” And in this respect, the 
fact that the non-aligned have their own 
frontier problems (and cold wars, 
albeit in miniature) is not “ wholly 
irrelevant to the value of their criti- 
cisms of the military blocs.” I agree 
that India’s defeat at the hands of 
China was not caused solely by her 
policy of non-alignment: but the Sino- 
Indian conflict has clearly exposed the 
idea that India (including the Indian 
peace movement) could avoid taking 
defence seriously. The increasing size 
and expense of India’s armaments, 
which may yet lead to India’s member- 
ship of a nuclear alliance or possession 
of nuclear arms, surely raises questions 
about the future of neutralism quite as 
serious as the different - but equally 
important - case of Cuba. 

While the Sino-Indian conflict, like the 
East-West conflict, is in some respects 
gravely disproportionate, I would find it 
easier to denounce the “stupidity and 
sheer irrelevance” of either dispute if 
the peace movement had developed 
concrete proposals for how to resolve 
some of the real conflicts and meet some 
of the real threats to life and freedom 
involved. 


Theodore Olson 


Peace movement or peace effort? 


The recent discussion in Peace News 
(January 10 and February 21) on the 
direction of the US peace effort is help- 
ful to us all, I think, wherever we may 
live. But I cannot help feeling that the 
issues are a long way from being 
clarified. Perhaps the first point to be 
dealt with is that locked inside the 
term “movement”. Charles Bolton, the 
editors of Liberation as cited by Adam 
Roberts, Roberts himself and Roy 
Kepler all seem agreed that what we 
need is a movement. 


Indeed, Charles Bolton and the editors 
of Liberation feel that we almost had 
one: then, they say, we experienced 
the disaster of an administration willing 
to talk peace; our fair-weather friends 
deserted us for the sun-lit slopes of the 
New Frontier, there to disport them- 
selves shamelessly with the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency and the 
State Department; the proto-movement 
was enervated by this and similarly 
deplorable sell-outs to the forces of non- 
movement. Now, it is acknowledged, we 
are stalled. 
Though Adam Roberts and Roy Kepler 
have helped to show the narrow sectari- 
anism of this view, they do not appear 
to have questioned the contention that 
making a movement is our principle 
goal. But this is the point at which I 
believe we must dig deeper, in order 
to criticise most constructively the pro- 
blems of the peace effort. 
“Movement” and its stigmata are well 
described by Charles Bolton. But nobody 
in this discussion has yet mentioned 
that there is also a pathology of move- 
ment, described by Hannah Arendt and 
Eric Hoffer among others, which is 
sufficiently applicable in detail to the 
rece movement as to be dismaying. 
his pathology is characteristic of all 
“movements,” whether their goal is the 
abolition of war or the abolition of Jews 


and mental defectives. The point, as 
made by these writers is simple: to 
want a big scale movement to get rid 
of war, conflict, oppression, etc, is to 
be diseased. 


Without feeling compelled to swallow 
the whole analysis, I should say that it 
does match a great many of the facts as 
we know them about the doctrinaire 
rigidity, tunnel vision, and compulsive 
repetition of previous actions in now- 
inappropriate circumstances, that char- 
acterise too much of the peace “ move- 
ment.” 


But the choices are not so stark as they 
are made out by the faithful in Libera- 
tion - or Peace News. The choices are 
not between movement and inaction; 
they are between the demonstrated 
failure of movement, and the possibly 
more fruitful notion of “effort.” The 
choice is not between doctrine and 
swallowing Administration press puffs; 
the choice, as Adam Roberts correctly 
points out, is between being doctrinaire 
and proposing policy. Doctrine deals 
with attitudes and is the appropriate 
preoccupation for a2 movement, which 
is always more pre-occupied with self- 
expression than with moving the society 
in which it finds itself. But policy is the 
proper work of an effort, which is less 
concerned with self expression and 
those factors of esprit so dear to Bolton 
than it is with moving society to where 
society is not - even if that “where” is 
also not where the peace effort is. 


In a word, a movement wants converts 
and believers - hence doctrine is its 
fitting preoccupation - and an effort is 
more concerned with the less satisfying 
job of getting people to act on problems 
common to us all. 

Turn Toward Peace and other similarly 
oriented efforts may be in a position 
to achieve more than movements pre 


cisely because they are wedded neither 
to single method nor to a fixed vision 
of a bright non-violent tomorrow, but 
advance a variety of methods and ideas 
and work within a variety of structures. 
There is in this framework always 
something one can do. The real argu- 
ment is between those who believe that 
radical non-violent opposition to our 
society is the only relevant action to 
take, and those who find that an 
initially-minimal involvement is both 
intrinsically useful and no barrier to 
a further commitment that may well 
include, in specified circumstances, all- 
out non-violent action. 


The term effort is deliberately low- 
keyed. What is asked for is not belief, 
but involvement; not even commitment, 
but the doing of jobs. Despite its low 
key, its emphasis is clearly on achieve- 
ment. It is achievement of tasks that 
provides esprit, in this way of going 
about our job, not the other way around. 
In this way and perhaps in this way 
only, can the curse of crisis-orientation 
be avoided, along with that exaggerated 
response, pro or con, to Administration 
rhetoric that Bolton rightly deplores. 
The requirements for a peace effort 
include three things above all else: 
1. The willingness to subordinate per- 
sonality factors and personal gratifica- 
tion to the structural and temporal 
necessities of getting jobs done; an 
orientation almost completely directed 
to a functional programme that de 
scribes programme in terms of means, 
channels, co-ordination and the feeding 
and strengthening of one programme by 
another; whether work with business- 
men’s groups or non-violent direct 
action. 

2. An emphasis on policy that looks 
and sounds like policy, not apocalyptic 
drama. Functional, job-centred peace 
work makes sense only when manage- 


able policy proposals form the content 
of such work; and demonstrations must 
ordinarily be connected to workable 
policy items - or they must demonstrate, 
in microcosm perhaps, what this policy 
proposal is and how it works. 


3. A readiness to train and be trained. 
I suppose we are all agreed that a non- 
violent defence force would require 
training. But somehow we believe that 
in getting to the stage when such a 
programme gets implemented, we can 
just campaign at random or as we are 
moved by the vagaries of commitment, 
dedication, etc. Functional peace work 
depends as much on skilled people, 
trained to handle specific responsible 
jobs, as it does on its conceptions, policy 
items and structures. If our goal, of a 
disarmed world in which free societies 
can grow and flourish, makes sense, so 
does hard, disciplined trained work. It 
should not be something at which we 
balk. We expect soon in the US to have 
specific announcements about opportuni- 
ties for training in functional peace 
work. 

I do not believe the movement psycho- 
logy will help us get these jobs done. 
I do not believe we will reach our goals 
apart from these means I have de- 
scribed, means that cannot be under- 
stood or valued adequately from within 
the movement framework. I believe it 
is only when we can help peace “ move- 
ment’’ people as well as the general 
populace beyond the level of expressive 
or self-gratifying labour that we will 
have a peace effort capable of achieving 
or maintaining peace. 


Theodore Olson was for a long time a 
member of the US Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, of which he is now very 
critical. He was the originator of the 
first US protest against intercontinental 
missile bases, the Appeal to Cheyenne. 


Nigel Young 


Chicago school boycott success 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 25 
Chicago's “Freedom Day II" school 
boycott has just ended; a real and 
tremendous success in the civil rights 
struggle. It has been a success, not just 
because 172,000 Negro children stayed 
away from school, - against the predic- 
tions of the boycott’s white (and Negro) 
opponents, and beyond the expectations 
of the boycott’s organisers. It represents 
a significant new phase in the movement, 
because it was direct action independent 
of the old, conservative, compromising, 
“Uncle Tom” Negro leadership, aimed 
at obtaining equality of education in 
Chicago schools. 
There are 519,000 children in Chicago 
schools; just under half are Negro; 
there i5 de facto segregation in 90% of 
the schools. This is partly a function of 
the ghettoising of the Negro areas on 
Chicago’s south side, partly due to the 
fact that school boundaries are “ fixed ”, 
and partly due to the fact that once 
white or coloured are a majority, the 
minority leaves the school. Moreover, 


Senegal studies 
non-violence 


Pierre Martin writes from Dakar, 
Senegal: Several demonstrations aimed 
at the spreading of information about 
non-violence have taken place in Dakar 
over the last few weeks, and they have 
achieved a success which surpassed the 
expectations of the organisers. This was 
due to the intensive psychological pre- 
parations undertaken by the African 
Group of Non-Violent Study and Action. 


At the end of December, in spite of 
some tentative opposition from some of 
the military at the French base, 
Emmanuel Robles’ play, Monserat, which 
poses the problem of respect for human 
life with great force, was put on with 
such success that all theatrical box-office 
records for Dakar were broken. 

On January 3, Danilo Dolci, vice 
chairman of the WRI, arrived. Sponsored 
by the Ministry of Planning, he spent 
‘one week in Senegalese villages with 
me studying how non-violent planning 
from the base, to which the country has 
committed itself, operates. 

The national and regional radio systems 
and the press followed this Journey with 
sympathetic coverage and interest. It 
should be recalled that many Senegalese 
were already acquainted with Danilo 
Dolci’s activities and that a small group 
in Dakar, including one woman, had 
fasted in solidarity with him last Novem- 
ber during his action for the construc- 
tion of the Belice Dam in Sicily. 

On January 16 Lanza del Vasto, an old 
colleague of Gandhi, came to give two 
lectures “The Definition of Non- 
Violence” and “The Negro and Non- 
Violence” - in the two largest conference 
halls of Dakar. The success of the 
lectures was so great that those who 
had heard the first returned three even- 
ings running to put their questions to 
del Vasto. In addition, in spite of the 
special provisions made, the total stock 
of books about nen-visience and Gandhi- 
ism in the bookshops of Dakar was 
exhausted. 

The radio devoted a programme of forty 
minutes to the work of Gandhi and 
Lanza del Vasto and official support was 
equally encouraging. Dolci and del Vasto 
were given long interviews with the 
President of the Republic, Léopold 
Senghor, - W.R.I. Information Service. 


conditions in the Negro schools are 
crowded and appalling, with bad 
teachers and few textbooks. The new 
schools are built in white areas. 

These schools are the responsibility of 
school superintendent Ben Willis, who 
at $48,500 p.a. is one of the highest paid 
public officials in the USA. He has long 
hedged and evaded every issue; for a 
time he was forced out by the weight of 
Negro pressure, but he was brought 
back and his independence guaranteed 
by Mayor Daley. Daley is political boss 
of the Democratic Party machine in 
Chicago and the state of Illinois. As 
mayor he runs the ward organisation 
which for long has controlled the Negro 
districts through its Negro aldermen, 
state senators and local ward “ hacks” 
For years this was the Negro leadership: 
it strongly influenced Negro and civil 
rights groups which were banded to- 
gether in the Co-Ordinating Council of 
Community Organisations (CCCO) to 
support and organise the first school 
boycott - the first in the USA. 

The first boycott, calling for Willis’s 
dismissal and radical reforms, was he'd 
on October 22 last year, when 224,000 
children stayed home (over 90% of the 
Negro children). At this stage the con- 
servative Negro leadership lent luke- 
warm support, but when the CCCO 
discussed the proposed second boycott, 
the NAACP opposed it and the Urban 
League (apparently bound by its con- 
stitution against direct action) abstained. 
The democratic ward politicians organ- 
ised their own organisation, ostensibly 
for “freedom and justice” - in fact to 
oppose the boycott. However, CORE and 
SNCC and other civil rights groups car- 
ried the day in the co-ordinating council 
for the boycott, although the press 
carried stories of a “divided Negro 
leadership.” 

The campaign now began in earnest to 
discredit and defeat the boycott through 
the radio and press. The (Chicago 
Tribune, one of the largest right-wing 
papers in the country, ranted; District 
Attorney Ward threatened to prosecute 
those who prevented children from at- 
tending school; police chief Wilson 
threatened to arrest for the same, and 
inferred that police would interfere with 
pickets; all this in spite of the fact that 
the first boycott was perfectly legal, 
Daley organised pressure on parents 
through the democratic machine and 
Negro politicians. Children were re- 
portedly paid to go to school; parents 
were threatened with loss of relief 
cheques and jobs if they didn’t g0. 
But all to no avail; the night before the 
boycott, Mahalia Jackson and comedian 
Dick Gregory presented (over a Negro 
radio station) a magnificent call to 
action; the accumulation of support was 
compared to the atmosphere preceding 
the Washington march: there was an 


82% stay-away today, and in the “ Free- 
dom Schools” (another Chicago innova- 
tion) held in church and community 
halls, children were taught by voluntary 
teachers the meaning of the boycott, 
and something of the Negro history 
missing from their textbooks. Most of 
the teachers were university personnel 
This was a really remarkably spon- 
taneous show of independence and soli- 
darity by Chicago’s Negroes; it has 
shaken the old Negro leadership (who 
have lost control), and the whole Demo- 
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cratic Party machine. If the more 
radical elements in the CCCO under 
chairman Lawrence Landry and con- 
venor Albert Raby can maintain leader 
ship in the coming months, a_major 
Political success may result. Chicago 
may not be quite the gangster city it 
once was, but it and its slum schools 
are still in the hands of racketeers, cor: 
rupt officials, and the white political 
managers who must still have ringing 
in their ears the shouts of “ freedam ” 
outside city hall this afternoon. 


SUPERMARKET SHAMBLES 
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The seene at the “Lucky Store” supermarket in San Francisco on February 25 
after dozens of “shop-in” demonstrators had abandoned sacks of groceries at 


the check-out counters, 


The demenstrators, protesting against alleged racial 


discrimination in the hiring of employees by the firm, collected the goods from 
the shelves, then dumped them; they also left a sign. 


Rhodesian women march to jall 


One hundred and @fty African women 
were lying in prison on February 25 
after being found guilty on charves of 
refusing to dip cattle in the Tanda 
reserve, Southern Rhodesia, seccording 
to a report in the African Daily News 
of that date. They had refused to pay 
fines incurred as a result of open de- 
fiance of Government orders. 

During the previous week, when the 
District Commissioner visited the Tanda 
reserve, he found that women were re- 
fusing to submit their cattle to the 
regular dipping routine to prevent tick 


CO demonstrations in Norway 


Nils Petter Gleditsch reports: Demon- 
strations for conscientious objection to 
military service have recently been 
initiated by Norwegian pacifists. At the 
camps where prospective military con- 
scripts are first summoned for examina- 
tion and interviews demonstrators are 
distributing leaflets informing them of 
the legality of conscientious. objection - 
information which is not included in 
literature issued by the military authori- 
ties 

Demonstrations like this have not been 
tried before. This is partly due to the 
fact that, though conscientious objection 
is legal, agitating for it, according to 
the police, is not. This ruling has never 
been challenged and the decision to do 
so now may imply civil disobedience. 
However, the first demonstrations have 


taken place with no interference from 
police or military commanders. 
Another new pacifist venture {s the 
establishment of a publishing house, 
called PAX Forlag - the former Part of 
the name is adopted from the pacifist 
monthly published by the Norwegian 
section of the War Resisters’ Inter. 
national. 

PAX Forlag is privately owned. but it 
has an advisory board of we'l-known 
members of the peace movements. Direc. 
tor and co-owner is Tor Bierkmann, 
editor of Paz. PAX Forlag will publish 
quality paperbacks, relying mainly on 
translations from English, but including 
a number of Norwegian titles. 
Publishing will start 1n August. Among 
the first six books are works by George 
Orwell and Colin Legum. 


diseases. The women told him that they 
were refusing to dip their cattle in 
protest against lack of Government 
action in providing roads, bridges and 
Schools In the area; the Commissioner 
warned them of the consequences but 
they still refused. 


A few days after his departure a police 
detachment drove in to the reserve 
during the night and issued summonses 
to the women. During the night of 
Thursday, February 19, 172 women, 
many with babies on their backs, began 
the 44-mile march to Meyo Court. They 
arrived the following morning and were 
herded into the police camp. As they 
were neither prisoners por witnesses, 
the police were not obliged to supply 
food or water, The women protested, 
however, and buckets of water were 
given to them. Later another 158 
women arrived at the police camp but 
the Meyo court did not have enough 
time to deal with them so they were 
remanded out of custody to Rusape, a 
town near Salisbury, until March 6 


Of the original 172 women only three 
pleaded not guilty before the circuit 
magistrate from Rusape. All were found 
guilty and were ordered to pay £1 or 
serve four days in prison for the first 
“undipped ” beast, and £1 or two days 
for each subsequent beast. Twenty-two 
of them were given time to pay and 
warrants of arrest for seven others who 
failed to appear were issued. The re- 
maining 150 refused to Pay the fine and 
opted to serve the prison sentence. The 


penalties averaged £10 or 22 davs each, 
Another 300 women marched to the 
court demanding that they also should 
be arrested; while they were at the 
court house another angry batch of 300 
arrived. Police threw a tear gas grenade 
into their midst in an attempt to dis- 
perse them. 


Peace walkers 
to rest 


Following their release from jail in 
Albany, Georgia, and the mediated set- 
tlement which represented a major civil 
liberties breakthrough, the Quebec 
Washington-Guantanamo peace walkers 
have retired to a farm near Americus, 
in Georgia, for one to two weeks of rest 
and medical care. 

They had all received sentences of 
thirty days or more for insisting on the 
right to demonstrate in Albany. Some 
members of the group had fasted for 26 
to 30 days following 23 and 24-day fasts 
during their previous imprisonment in 
Albany jail, with an interval between of 
only 11 days. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday March 8 
5 Caledonian Road Kings Cross N.1 


Swami Avyaktananda: “Samya Yoga” 


rr 
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Margaret Nourse 


Do our schools teach children to become conformists ? Can they 
possibly do anything else ? In an article which appeared in Peace News 
on February 21, Philip Abrams, lecturer in sociology at Cambridge 
University, argued that while the ostensible aims of the educational 
system are to encourage children to form their own judgments, in 
practice it tends to inculcate conformist, conservative attitudes. 


He put a large part of the blame on the way history is taught : teachers, 
he said, often avoid crucial political issues or teach them with a 
conscious or unconscious conservative bias. 

David Bolam, who trains history teachers at the Oxford University 
Institute of Education, accepted many of these criticisms in last week’s 
Peace News, but pointed out some of the problems involved in changing 


the situation. 


Here Margaret Nourse, who is head of the history department at a 
girls’ comprehensive school in London, puts the point of view of a 


practising teacher. 


The article by Philip Abrams and the 
comments of David Bolam seem to me 
to be both interesting and provocative, 
and if they have suggested new lines of 
thought to even a handful of serving 
teachers, they have been very useful 
indeed. 

Philip Abrams posed the problems fac- 
ing the teacher of history and social 
studies, problems facing liberal-minded 
adults in every walk of life. The more 
liberal the adult, he points out, the 
more he refrains from imposing his 
ideas on others. Yet the more he puts 
forward all points of view, the more 
perplexed his hearersebecome. This is 
the vital point for-aNeteachers to face 
squarely. Pure reasoning can, I believe, 
be overdone, and can become an infuria- 
ting game which the teacher is bound to 
win. It is a mistake to leave our fifth 
and sixth form leavers with so much 
information that they feel unable to 
make judgments, and it is a mistake to 
make them so prepared to consider 
everything that they are unable to hold 
anything with conviction and enthu- 
siasm. This very fair-mindedness can 
lead to apathy, and only too often our 
16 and 17 year-olds say that everything 
in the adult world is so confused that 
they can do nothing but accept it as it 
is, adjust themselves to its values, and 
not hope to make any impression on 
anything. ; 

f always thought of the Impartiality of 
the teacher as a fundamental principle 


to be pursued at all costs. I have fallen 
over backwards to give the Conservative 
view of the General Strike lest I should 
err in over-explaining the Labour point 
of view, but I have, I am sure, left 
confusion. Worse still, I have left the 
impression that if adults, let alone adult 
teachers of history, cannot make up 
their minds, it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect the younger generation to reach 
the truth. There is no point in pursuing 
the unattainable: this is the basis of 
the intelligent pupil’s despair. Mr 
Abrams’s_ philosophical considerations 
lead him to implied pessimism. He 
states more of the dilemma than he 
can offer of solution. 

He further points out that children 
learn about society by living in it, and 
that the prejudices of the area in which 
they live, and the adults whom they 
meet most often, become built in at a 
very early age. Long before they reach 
the secondary school they regard society 
as naturally organised as it is. Only a 
conscious effort by the teacher will 
serve to correct this image. Here 
Philip Abrams is rightly critical of the 
schools, but here again it is difficult to 
see exactly what better can be done. 
Some conformity has to be taught or 
encouraged or life at school would be- 
come completely unworkable. (This re 
mains true for the practising educa- 
tionalist even if it is unacceptable to 
the theorist.) 

As one who teaches in a school of 2,000, 


CONFORMITY 
AND INDEPENDENCE 
IN EDUCATION 


I accept the need for conformity, but I 
also accept the need to make the pupil 
critical of himself and of society. People 
should leave school seeing the world as 
what it is, and seeing themselves as 
important members of that society, 
members who need not unthinkingly 
accept all they find. This is true in the 
family, the school, the local or the 
national context, and should become 
increasingly true in the international 
context. 

Mr Abrams calls this the dilemma: to 
use authority to destroy authority. This 
is surely over-stating the case, unless he 
assumes that we want to overturn every- 
thing. Many of us set out to make our 
pupils critical, to face them with con- 
troversy and to encourage them to reach 
and to express opinions. Indeed, I have 
heard it said that in some instances we 
encourage opinions before we have en- 
sured that the basic facts are known. 
Examination questions set internally 
(and here there is some hope for the 
new Certificate of Secondary Education), 
reflect this determination to encourage 
thought rather than undigested fact. No 
doubt hundreds of papers are still set 
on conventional lines, but I have been 
encouraged by many recent conferences 
on the teaching of history to find how 
many teachers are united in the desire 
to bring their syllabuses up to date, and 
to get their pupils to feel directly 
involved in the modern world. 


Teachers, says Mr Abrams, must recog- 
nise controversy when it is there, must 
concern themselves with method and 
with content, and must somehow be 
both fair and committed. This is no 
new dilemma. Many teachers are work- 
ing towards some sort of answer by re- 
ducing the content of their syllabuses 
if measured in length of period, while 
at the same time deepening the pupils’ 
awareness of certain restricted topics 
or periods. No longer do so many 
schools try to cover everything. In fact, 
because in some schools, history has 
had to fight for its very existence, the 
teachers concerned have been driven to 
making their subject vitally relevant to 
the modern world. 


It is here that David Bolam’s thoughts 
in “Making Education Matter” are of 
importance to the teacher. He is surely 
right to point out that data, even 


Arne Naess 


Was it all worth while ? 


Who Lived to See the Day: France in 
Arms 1940-1945, by Philippe de Vomé- 
court. Foreword by Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force, The Lord Tedder, 
GCB. (Hutchinson, 12 6d.) 


Philippe de Vomécourt was one of the 
leaders of the Resistance in France, one 
of the few who were active from the 
beginning to the end. In the foreword 
Lord Tedder asks: “ Was it all worth 
while? ” and answers: 
“It is quite impossible accurately to 
assess the military contribution that 
the Resistance made to the success 
of Overlord. They certainly did much 
to harry, confuse and weaken the 
German military organisation. They 
were a valuable supplement to the 
air attacks on the enemy’s communi- 
cations and supply system. 
“While its military successes were 
undoubtly worth while, I believe that 
we ought to judge the resistance in 
France on a quite different basis. I 
believe that its greatest victory was 
that it kept the flame of the French 
spirit burning throughout the dark 
years of occupation.” 
Philippe de Vomécourt writes from the 
point of view of guerilla warfare. The 
Germans were harried in a _ thousand 
ways, and they reacted “viciously, 
sometimes fired at almost anyone they 
saw“, they burned, pillaged and killed. 
“The Germans were building up a huge 
debt, and we were determined that the 
debt should be paid” (p. 18). ‘“ Day 


after day, by relatively small means, we 
scraped away at the exposed nerves of 


the Germans . when the chance 
offered itself there was particular 
pleasure in killing a few Germans as 
well.” (p. 225-226.) 

It seems that when this kind of resis- 
tance was most successful, the temper 
of the Germans approached “the pitch 
when they would certainly lash out, 
forsaking all discrimination between 
innocent and guilty.” (p. 85.) We can 
in this book learn about a spiral of 
hatred and desperation similar to that 
caused by national armaments. 
Liberation did not quite resemble “the 
picture we had drawn for ourselves of 
what liberation would be like.” (p. 273.) 
For instance: ‘‘The Americans then 
invited the German officers to take tea 
with them and, so little understanding 
had they of what the war had meant, 
of the crimes and atrocities the Germans 
had committed, they even invited the 
local head of the FFI (French Forces 
of the Interior).” He refused. 

The climax of this story of American 
insensibility to French feelings came 
when the Germans, having been taken 
to the prisoner-of-war camp, the Ameri- 
cans distributed food to their enemies. 
In the sight of near-starving French 
people on the other side of the “ wire”, 
the Germans could be seen eating the 
white bread, the chocolates and oranges 
given them by the Americans. The 
Germans mocked at the “free” people 
on the other side of the wire. 

It is a sad story to tell: “It is impos- 
sible to estimate the harm done to the 
reputation of the Americans in that part 
of France.” (p. 272-273.) 


On the whole, the book is a straight 
story of men and women fighting with 
tremendous courage and determination, 
all in the name of French patriotism. 
Philippe de Vomécourt must have many 
things he cannot forget or forgive. His 
brother John had been tortured and was 
in a concentration camp when libera- 
tion was near: 
“John was left in the hospital (of the 
camp) with the men who were too 
weak to be moved. When the camp 
was about to be liberated, the Ger- 
mans decided to liquidate all wit- 
nesses to their bestiality. John could 
hear the Russian guns in the distance 
as he was pushed, alive, into the 
ovens.” (p. 94.) 
The Germans organised French thugs 
and got them to torture the Resistance 
people. “They began to build a reputa- 
tion for brutality of which the SS itself 
could have been proud.” (p. 101.) 
Lord Tedder’s question, “Was it all 
worth while?” I shall answer in the 
negative. It was a tragedy that the ideal 
of a strong, relentless, consistent and 
courageous resistance was _ identified 
with a purely destructive, infinitely 
harmful and cruel guerilla warfare. It 
is to be hoped that if the French ever 
again should experience oppression, 
“the flame of the French spirit” can 
be kept burning by constructive, not 
destructive forces. 


Arne Naess is Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Oslo; he is author 
of “Democracy, Ideology, and Objec- 
tivity”, and co-author of “ Gandhi’s 
Political Ethic.” 


modern data, can be meaningless. Even 
if we were to settle on the very restric- 
ted period of 1939-1963 we should still 
be faced with a problem of selection. 
Many organisations are working on 
other related questions, investigating 
source material, etc. All these problems 
can and will be solved by a profession 
which wants them solved. 


I see both these articles as in them- 
selves offering grounds for optimism. 
The sociologist produces evidence and 
an analysis of problems, and he forces 
us out of our own complacency. The 
lecturer in education - and indeed every 
other teacher - considers the evidence 
and the problems, and seeks a solution 
which will work in practice, even though 
it may not be a completely satisfying 
philosophical answer. 


Certainly smaller classes will help, and 
certainly for society to recognise that 
Newsom is as important as Robbins 
would be a great encouragement, as 
David Bolam points out. I suspect how- 
ever, that these may both be a long way 
off? In the meantime there is much to 
be done, and in many people, the will 
to do it. 

I would predict in fact, that the new 
CSE examinations will encourage ex- 
periment on more liberal lines, and that 
we shall shortly be seeing the results 
of conducting examinations which give 
due place to oral examining, to indivi- 
dual work and also to the more con- 
ventional written answers. I hope all 
three methods will allow far more credit 
to be given to thought and to social 
awareness, and far less to the regurgita- 
tion of well-learnt facts. 

Once this is established, we shall have 
pupils who leave school able and willing 
to think, anxious to make judgments 
and to defend them, and likely to look 
at society with a critical awareness and 
a certain passion which will at least 
encourage them to try to put their 
world to rights. 


For those in 
foreign parts 


First success for the boredom plan: 
Anne Stadler, Pacific N.W. Region Co- 
ordinator of Turn Toward Peace, writes 
from Seattle: 

“TI am tired of reading pleas from the 
staff for funds to keep the paper going 
another year; therefore, I want to con- 
tribute an outsider’s effort toward the 
same end. 

“T am sending a cheque to help keep 
Peace News in the black, and I am urg- 
ing readers in all countries to follow my 
example. 

“Why? Well, obviously, where else can 
you get anything which approaches the 
international coverage Peace News pro- 
vides, and where else can you get the 
thoughtful, radically-oriented editorial 
comment -and feature articles? And 
where else ean you get that ridiculous 
John Ball, whose comments once in a 
while are really very good ? 

“For us, in Seattle, Washington, the 
most remote point in the USA outside 
of Alaska, Peace News is an important 
source of information and stimulus.” 
Well, thanks for the compliments - 
we're glad to be able to keep Seattle 
fn touch with the real world. People in 
more accessible parts of the world can 
help us do this by sending an inter- 
national money order to the address 


below. 
ROD PRINCE 


total since February 8 


ri53 


contributions this week £26 O 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 
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Vietnam 


The article ‘New trouble in Vietnam - 
North and South” (Peace News, Feb- 
ruary 7) by Adam Roberts seems to call 
for further consideration of the basic 
question of the nature of the war in 
Vietnam. In it Adam Roberts says that 
Mr P. J. Honey (whose “ general support 
for the war against the Viet Cong is 
well-known” - see Adam Roberts’ reply 
to Mr W. Zak’s letter in Peace News, 
December 13) now “speculates that the 
Russians may have been putting on 
pressure to stop the war in South Viet- 
nam” and that “ Mr Honey continues to 
feel that only a clear demonstration that 
the war cannot be won will secure a 
lasting peace in Vietnam.” 


These views are based on the theory 
that the war is one waged (against 
whom?) by the North Vietnamese, 1.e. 
the “Viet Cong”, who must accordingly 
be shown that it does not pay. But there 
is a mass of evidence from American 
and other Western sources to show that 
“the war in South Vietnam is home- 
grown,” as John Sterling put it in the 
New York Herald Tribune, April 9, 1963. 
The following are only a few examples: 


“The guerilla force has won the 
allegiance of the people because it 
identifies itself with the people.” (A 
US official in Saigon quoted by News- 
week, February 12, 1962.) 


“The first problem here is to separate 
the Viet Cong from the people and 
vice versa. Then we can treat the 
Viet Cong as a military problem.” (A 
US officer quoted by The Times 
(London) Saigon correspondent, March 
1962.) 
“Harkins said the guerillas obviously 
are not being reinforced or supplied 
systematically from North Vietnam, 
China, or any place else. He said 
they apparently depend for weapons 
primarily on whatever they can cap- 
ture. Many of their weapons, he said, 
are home-made.” (General Paul D. 
Harkins, head of US military forces in 
South Vietnam, quoted in the Wash- 
ington Post, March 6, 1963.) 
When Ngo Dinh Diem was overthrown 
we were told that the new regime of 
General Duong Van Minh would pro- 
secute the war against the “ Viet Cong” 
more energetically, yet within days the 
military position was described as worse 
than ever. Now, only a few months 
later, Duong Van Minh has himself been 
replaced by General Nguyen Khanh, 
who, says Adam Roberts, “is clearly 
anxious to pursue the war against the 
Viet Cong more vigorously.” _ 
Yet only two days after reading these 
words in Peace News we read in the 
Observer (message dated February 8 
from Stanley Karnow in Saigon) that 
Nguyen Khanh has already “lost 
momentum by becoming embroiled in 
political bargaining instead of plunging 
dynamically into the war against the 
Communist guerillas. It is now unanim- 
ously acknowledged that the military 
situation is extremely serious.” 
A year ago US Senator Mike Mansfield 
wrote: 
“What is most disturbing is that 
Vietnam now appears to be, as it was 
then (1955 - D.B.), only at the begin- 
ning of coping with its grave inner 
problems. All of the current difficul- 
ties existed in 1955, along with the 


hope and energy to meet them. But 
it is seven years and §$2 billions of 
United States aid later. Yet, substan- 
tially the same difficulties remain, if 
indeed they have not been com- 
pounded” (New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1963). 


The parallel with what happened in 
China needs no emphasising. 


I have no first-hand knowledge of Viet- 
nam, but it does seem that the 
“ Kreminological” sort of speculation of 
which the article in this week’s Peace 
News mainly consists is out of place, 
and merely obscures basic issues. On 
October 11 last year you reviewed very 
briefly Hugh Deane’s informative pam- 
phlet The War in Vietnam, in the fore- 
word to which he quotes a letter from 
Bertrand Russell published by the New 
York Times on April 9, 1963. That 
letter dealt with the legal and moral 
aspects of the war in Vietnam, and the 
purposes for which it was being fought 
by the United States. Its last sentence 
reads: “ How long will Americans lend 
themselves to this sort of barbarism?” 
(It should not be forgotten that we in 
this country are also involved through 
the Thompson mission, which since 1961 
has been advising the South Vietnam 
authorities on administrative, internal 
security, and police affairs.) 


The present answer to Russell’s question 
appears to be: “ Until the United States 
realise not only that they cannot win, 
but that they have been militarily de 
feated.” If this seems a harsh judgment, 
consider the views of General Van Fleet, 
formerly Commander of the US Eighth 
Army in the Korean War. He told cor- 
respondents in Seoul, Korea, on Decem- 
ber 19 last year: 


“ The war in Vietnam is the same war, 
the enemy is the same enemy; the 
only difference is that the battle 
ground is less favourable to us... . 
Even if you do crush the guerrillas 
by 1965, which I do not think is likely, 
you cannot pull out, they would rise 
again.” 

Nevertheless, General Van Fleet, who 

described the 1953 Korean armistice 

agreement as “a defeat and a disgrace,” 

maintained that the war in Vietnam “is 

a war we have to win.” 

To see General Van Fleet’s words in the 

right perspective, it is worth recalling 

what he said in January 1952: “ Korea 

has been a blessing. There had to be a 

Korea either here or some place in the 

world.” 

Derek Bryan, 

85 Holden Road, 

London N.12. 


Adam Roberts replies: Mr Bryan argues 
that the Viet Cong, or the South Viet- 
namese Liberation National Front, is 
genuinely home-grown, and with this I 
do not altogether agree. While the 
evidence he produces about the nature 
of the Viet Cong is important, it does 
not undermine my statement (Peace 
News, December 13) that “there is 
strong evidence that members of the 
central committee of the North Viet- 
namese Workers Party, whose names 
are not published on the official list in 
case the men should be captured, are 
directing the war. The names of four 
of these men were given. by Ung van 
Khiem, then North Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister, at Geneva in July 1962.”) (See 
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the Sunday Telegraph, July 29, 1962.) 
While I believe that the Viet Cong are 
not purely home-grown, there is no 
denying that they have strong roots in 
South Vietnam. But these roots may 
not be solely due to altruistic aspira- 
tions to ‘liberate’ South Vietnam, but 
also to the use, however limited, of 
terror tactics. There are two sides fight- 
ing in this extremely brutal war, and on 
neither side are they fighting according 
to the Queensberry rules. 


In suggesting that the Viet Cong is not 
altogether ‘“ home-grown,” I am not say- 
ing that the South Vietnamese regimes 
(of Diem, Minh, or Khanh) have been 
any more deserving of popular support. 
Indeed, the supposition of these regimes 
that guerilla forces must be countered 
with chiefly military (and often vicious) 
methods, and with a rigid and unimagi- 
native anticommunism, has been one 
of the chief causes of their present 
troubles. The tragedy is that no alter- 
native methods have been worked out: 
the Buddhists, who used non-violent 
methods to great effect against the 
tyrannical regime of the Ngos, have 
apparently not advocated similar 
methods for use against the Viet Cong, 
even though many of them regard the 
Viet Cong as a serious threat which 
must be countered. 

Mr Bryan may dislike what he calls 
“ Kremlinology.” But my report of dif- 
ferences in North Vietnam on the Sino- 
Soviet dispute was carefully documented, 
and intended to draw attention to the 
possibility that North Vietnam is not as 
monolithically united as is sometimes 
supposed. The report has since been 
confirmed in numerous other papers. 


Social studies 


Being a sixth-former, I was interested 
in Philip Abrams’ article (February 21), 
particularly his mention of the difficulty 
of teaching social studies. 

In our school a social studies group has 
been formed to combat this difficulty; 
the group invites guest speakers along 
at regular intervals to talk and be ques- 
tioned on their work. 

The range of topics is reasonably wide; 
among recent speakers have been the 
headmistress of a London comprehensive 
school, the governor of Brixton Prison, 
the chairman of the local IVS group, 
and a Labour MP. 

Alan Q. Clark, 

63 Selsdon Park Road, 

Addington, Surrey. 


Hindu -Muslim riots 


Suresh Ram’s report on the Hindu- 
Muslim riots in India and Pakistan 
(February 21) is a bit misleading. There 
are certain facts which he doesn’t seem 
to be aware of. He said in his report: 
“In the city of Calcutta, the police 
failed to tackle the situation, and 
rather became a party to the game, 
because its rank and file consists of 
refugees from East Pakistan who are 
hostile to the Muslims.” 
Perhaps Mr Ram does not know that 
the men who took part in the Khulna 
riot were also refugees (from India). 
Not only in Khulna, but in the rest of 
East Pakistan also the rioters were non- 
Bengali refugees from India. 
The way the Bengali Muslims tried to 
resist this communal violence deserves 
to be written down in history. Students, 
teachers, writers, journalists and people 
from various other professions came out 
and stood between the Communalists 
and their targets. Their peace proces- 
sion was attacked. Still they did not 
lose courage or hope. Several Muslims 
lost their lives to save the lives of their 
Hindu brethren; many more were 
injured. Compared to theirs, Shanti 
Sena’s work in the Calcutta disturbances 
is a mere shadow. 
Mahmud Hasan, 
90 Huddleston Road, London N.7. 


Independence 


Rev Figgis admits (February 28) that 
his policy is “new and revolutionary ” 
only to Barnet, not to Peace News read- 
ers (who may know the more revolu- 
tionary policies of the ILP and the 
Fellowship Party). I am aware that “the 
Labour Party remains committed to pre- 
paration for all-out war.” Indeed, Mr 
Shinwell (The Times, February 28) said: 
“If we come in with the concept of 
defence that we hold and stand by - of 
conventional defence as strong as we can 
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make it. . . we shall not scatter all our 
nuclear weapons, we will not throw 
them overboard or dump them into the 
sea.” 


But this does not prevent some Labour 
candidates being at least as independent 
in speaking (if not in voting in the 
House) as Rev Figgis. But if he believes 
in supplying “soldiers to prevent blood- 
shed”, does he endorse Labour’s policy 
in Cyprus and the Tory Government’s 
policy in Cyprus and the Congo? 
Soldiers are trained to kill, and of the 
20,000 UN soldiers on “ police” action 
in the Congo, at least 201 lost their lives 
(as did 16 other UN employees); and 
how many did they kill? 


Many regard as a more_ successful 
“police ” action that of the UN (backed 
by a Labour Government) in Korea. 
When it ended, this policy to “ prevent 
bloodshed” had cost over a million 
children the lives of their parents and 
left Korea divided exactly as before the 
“police” action. This war was as futile 
as that of any other before, though 
fought with different motives. Unfor 
tunately motives do not prevent men 
murdering each other. 

P. Richards, 

Xanadu, 

The Avenue, 

Orpington, Kent. 


Wanted 


May I appeal to your readers to volun- 
teer for some of the essential tasks on 
the march on Easter Monday this year? 


It has now been agreed that there will 
be a two-prong march, assembling at 
12 noon in Hyde Park and Kennington 
Park, and meeting shortly after 2 p.m. 
in Parliament Square to march together 
up Whitehall for the final rally in 
Trafalgar Square. 

We need at least 1,000 volunteers for 
vigils with the special banners used last 
year at Windsor and in Parliament 
Square. These vigils will start at 9 a.m. 
on Monday in Trafalgar Square, around 
the Ministry of Defence and in Parlia- 
ment Square, but will move at 2 p.m. to 
line the route of the march from Parlia- 
ment Square into Trafalgar Square. 

We also need volunteers to help pick 
up litter, both in Hyde Park and Ken- 
nington Park - volunteers to help with 
the welfare unit, which this year is 
largely intended to deal with lost and 
tired children - at least 200 volunteers 
to help sell the special Easter Sanity 
and other literature. 

In addition, we would be grateful for 
the loan of vans, with or without drivers. 
Peggy Duff, 

General Secretary, CND, 

2 Carthusian Street, London E.C.1. 


Alan Bartram: 


A SURPEN OF ART 


If you are the sort of person who can 
study several hundred small, black and 
white reproductions, read _ catalogue 
notes and digest several complicated and 
differing messages (each illustrated by 
many different artists) while standing, 
in rather cramped conditions, with a 
crowd of other people and their cor- 
versations (together with the distur- 
bance of four workmen clumping around 
removing panels and looking at windows 
and a peculiarly involved telephone con- 
versation by an electrician) then the 
exhibition Violence in Contemporary 
Art (at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts) is for you. 

It is admittedly called a study for an 
exhibition; and if the exhibits had been 
originals, and not reproductions cut out 
from books and magazines, and if they 
had been displayed throughout several 
rooms of the Tate, it might have been 
easier to understand. As it is, I found 
it quite impossible to study, let alone 
to assimilate. 

An anthology of even well displayed 
originals is often difficult to digest, and 
I realise that the exhibition is illustrat- 
ing a theme, not artists. But I find it 
difficult, even under good conditions, to 
appreciate exhibitions which have some 
kind of literary message, and conditions 
at the ICA are far from good. In fact 
it is a rotten exhibition; but what a 
marvellous book it might make. 
Violence in Contemporary Art will be 
on at the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
until the end of March. 
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VICTORY FOR NO-PASSPORT MAN 


On February 21, William Worthy, 
foreign correspondent of the Baltimore 
Afro-American, the largest US Negro 
weekly newspaper, heard that the Fifth 
US Circuit Court of Appeals had just 
reversed the conviction made against 
him on September 17, 1962. On that date 
he was sentenced to one year in prison 
for re-entering the US (his _ native 
country) from Cuba on October 10, 1961, 
without a passport. The court have now 
unanimously declared that section of 


the McCarran Immigration and Natton- 
ality Act under which he had been 
convicted unconstitutional. 

Worthy lost his passport in 1957 for 
taking up an assignment in China in 
defiance of the State Department travel 
ban. He could have been indicted for 
making that trip but, as he himself com- 
ments, ‘‘ Messrs Eisenhower and Dulles 
decided that the punishment should be 
civil rather than criminal.” 

When he returned to the US from Cuba 


Extra time for Peter Moule: 
petitions Home Secretary 


Peter Moule, who was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment on December 2, 
1963, on charges brought as a result of 
the demonstrations during the Greek 
royal visit in July last year, was refused 
permission to appeal on January 20. He 
was also informed that his four-month 
sentence must start again as from that 


day. 


Christian CND 
announces plans 


for Easter 


Christian CND has arranged a pro 
gramme of activities for Good Friday 
which they hope will be supported by as 
many people in CND as possible, not 
solely practising Christians. 

The day's programme will begin at 
9.30 a.m. with an assembly in the fore- 
court of St Paul’s Cathedral followed 
by a service for prayer and a vigil until 
12.15 p.m. There will be a meeting for 
worship in the Westminster Friends’ 
Meeting House at 12.30 p.m., a service 
in Kingsway Hall at 2.30 p.m., and in 
Westminster Abbey at 4.15 p.m. The 
climax of the day’s activities will be a 
united service for peace in Trafalgar 
Square at 4.45 p.m. The theme will be 
penitence, forgiveness and_ reconcilia- 
tion. 

The Rev FE. Philip Eastman, who has 
prepared a leaflet of prayers for peace 
for use on vigils, will conduct a service 
at Falcon Field, Aldermaston, at 11.30 
a.m. on Maundy Thursday, which will 
terminate the three-day vigil at the 
establishment being organised by South- 
ern Region CND. (Full details from 
Maeve Wilkins, 38 Sutton Road, London 
N.10.) 

The first edition of The Rushlight, the 
journal of the Christian Peace Move- 
ment, appeared in February. It will be 
published quarterly from 2 Carthusian 
Street, E.C.1, and cost 10s a year. 


easter 
march 


MONDAY MARCH 30 


climax to a weekend of 
protest against nuclear arms 


HYDE PARK AND 
(12 noon) 


KENNINGTON PARK 
(12 noon) 


to 


PARLIAMENT SQUARE 
WHITEHALL 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
(2.30 p.m.) 


Details from 
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He decided to petition the Home Secre- 
tary (a) on the general injustice of the 
practice of making prisoners begin their 
sentence over again if they are not 
allowed to appeal, which appears to be 
for the purpose of deterring persons 
from appealing (this causes many 
prisoners who may be innocent not to 
appeal for fear of serving a longer 
sentence than the original one); and 
(b) on the grounds that his sentence 
should begin from December 2 and not 
January 20 as during the time he was 
on appeal none of the usual privileges - 
daily visits and daily letters in connec- 
tion with the appeal - were extended to 
him until the last day or two before his 
application was heard. 

Peter Moule asked to see his solicitor 
in connection with his petition, then, 
after waiting some time, sent the 
petition to the Home Secretary on 
February 26. Because the petition had 
been sent before the solicitor arrived 
the Governor did not allow their meet- 
ing. 

If Peter Moule’s petition is successful 
he will be released almost at once, but 
if it is not he could be made to serve 
even longer, by losing remission, on the 
offence of making “malicious allega- 
tions about a prison officer” by suggest- 
ing that the Governor wrongfully denied 
him appeal privileges. 


Ruislip campaign: 
two arrested 


Last Saturday police arrested two people 
who were taking part in a preparatory 
campaign for the Committee of 100’s 
Easter demonstration at Ruislip USAF 
base. 

For several weekends past there has 
been activity in Ruislip - leafleting in 
the streets and at the entrance to the 
USAF base, Peace News selling and 
gathering signatures to a petition asking 
for the USAF base to be removed. Last 
Saturday about a dozen people were 
involved. 

Peter Allen, one of the organisers of 
the local campaign, was selling Peace 
News at his usual spot near the kerb 
outside the National Provincial Bank in 
Ruislip High Street. A policeman told 
him to move on and, when he refused, 
he was arrested for obstructing the foot- 
way. The police tried to pull him away 
and he sat down on the pavement and 
made a brief speech of protest to the 
passers-by. He was picked up and taken 
by car to the police station. Dick 
Wilcocks of the South Essex Committee 
of 100 reports that, although Peter was 
lifted carefully into the police car in 
the High Street, when he refused to 
leave it at the police station he was 
pulled out of it violently and dragged 
along the ground. His shirt was ripped 
and the collar torn off. 

Dick Wilcocks himself was arrested on 
Saturday. He helped two other people 
to put up a poster advertising Peace 
News outside the National Provincial 
Bank. A policeman ordered them to 
take it down: Linda Corderoy of Ruislip 
offered to remove it but the policeman 
began to rip it down and Dick Wilcocks 
tried to prevent it being torn. He was 
arrested for “ bill-posting without the 
consent of the owner or occupier.” 
Peter Allen and Dick Wilcocks both 
appeared at Uxbridge Magistrates’ Court 
last Monday. Both were fined £2, but 
Peter Allen refused to pay and is now 
serving fourteen days in prison. 

The organisers of the Ruislip Local 
Action Campaign are calling on as many 
people as possibly can to assemble out- 
side Ruislip Piccadilly Line Tube 
Station this Saturday at 11 a.m. for 
Peace News selling and leafleting. 
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on October 10, 1961, he was admitted by 
US immigration inspectors upon arrival 
at Miami Airport. It was six-and-a-half 
months later that he was indicted, and 
a further five months later that he was 
brought to trial. The special prosecu- 
tors from the Attorney General’s office 
in Washington originally intended to 
seek the maximum sentence of five years 
in prison and a $5,000 fine. However, 
during the period between the indict- 
ment and the trial public opinion made 
itself felt, and he was sentenced to one 
year in prison, which in fact the court 
specified should be split into three 
months of actual detention in a federal 
jail and nine months on probation. 


Notice of appeal was filed by Worthy’s 
attorney within days of the sentence but 
22 months elapsed before disposition of 
the case in the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
During this unexpectedly long breathing 
space editorial writers and other sup- 
porters managed to attract wide atten 
tion to this case. 


It was in fact an unprecedented case; 
Worthy was the first US citizen ever 
prosecuted for the “crime” of coming 
home, and his prosecution raised the 
issue of the right to travel and the free- 
dom of the press. Further, the factor of 
colour discrimination was stressed in all 
the publicity, because dozens of white 
Americans lacking passports had also 
gone to Cuba after the break in diplo- 
matic relations and had returned home 
without being punished. William Worthy 
himself comments that from the begin- 
ning he felt that “any real hope of 
victory lay in the coloured community 
at home and among the darker peoples 
abroad. Therefore, the main thrust of 
our world-wide educational campaign 
was directed at those two audiences.” 
His sister undertook a month-long 
hunger strike which touched a specially 
responsive chord among Africans. A 
special committee - ‘“ The Committee for 
the Freedom of William Worthy” - was 
set up. Attorneys William M. Kunstler 
and Howard W. Dixon, and the Workers 
Defence League, handled the legal work 
without fee. 

William Worthy says that, even though 
he was optimistic about the outcome of 
the case, he never dreamed that all 


three judges in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals would face the constitutional 


‘issues and would unanimously reverse 


the decision on those grounds. At best, 
he thought that some technicality would 
be found to get the Government out of 
an embarrassing situation. 


If the Government now decides to take 
an appeal, every attorney with whom 
Worthy has spoken is confident that a 
majority of the nine Supreme Court 
justices will agree with the three circuit 
judges that a US citizen who for any 
reason finds himself abroad without a 
passport ‘‘cannot be required to choose 
between banishment or expatriation on 
the one hand or criminal punishment on 
the other hand.” 


Non-violent 
defence 
pamphlet out 


Civilian Defence, a Peace News pam- 
phlet on non-violent methods of defence, 
is published today (2s 6d). Over half 
of the first printing of 3,000 copies was 
sold by the time Peace News went to 
press. 
In a foreword to the pamphlet, Alastair 
Buchan, Director of the Institute for 
Strategic Studies, writes: 
“It may be that in concepts like the 
non-violent defence of countries lies 
the key to the preservation of society 
in a world order that contains so many 
explosive new forms of power, physi- 
cal, psychological and economic, that 
firearms will become too dangerous to 
use.” 
The pamphlet contains four articles, by 
Adam Roberts, Assistant Editor of 
Peace News; Professor Jerome D. Frank 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; 
Professor Arne Naess of Oslo Univer- 
sity; and Gene Sharp of St Catherine’s 
College, Oxford. 
Comments on Civilian Defence by 
Michael Freeman and Professor Norman 
Gibbs will appear in forthcoming issues 
of Peace News. 


HUNGER 


from front page 


control of trade to guarantee prices for 
the poor nations. 


4. Funds for the development of the 
poor countries must increasingly be 
allotted by international organisations 
on the model of the World Health 
Organisation and the FAO, where the 
criteria are the needs of the countries 
to be helped and not the political and 
economic policies of the rich nations. 


But, before any of this can happen on 
a substantial scale, the principles on 
which we give foreign aid must change. 
The 1963 White Paper said: 


“The amount that we can afford to 
spend on aid to the developing coun- 
tries depends primarily on the state 
of our balance of payments ... in 
deciding what we can afford to spend 
on aid we have also... to take into 
account the trend in public expen- 
diture as a whole and the general 
state of the economy.” 


It is at this level that the Government's 


policy needs to be challenged. How 
much aid we can “ afford” to give does 
in a sense depend on these factors; but 
it depends much more on what priorities 
we choose. How important is it that this 
relatively very rich country continues 
to get richer and richer? How impor- 
tant is it that we spend the millions we 
do now on, for example, defence, adver- 
tising, luxury consumer goods? How 
important is it to us that a breakthrough 
in the world poverty problem is made, 
not - maybe - some time in the twenty- 
first century, but now? 


This is where a popular anti-hunger 
movement could play a _ vital part. 
Organisations such as Oxfam and War 
on Want can only hope to contribute a 
tiny proportion of the money that is 
needed to help the underdeveloped 
countries. But in contributing to a basic 
change in people’s attitudes to the whole 
problem, their role (which has already 
been substantial) could be all-important. 
The changes, both in attitudes and insti- 
tutions, that are needed are not minor 
ones, they are revolutionary. But that 
is what the problem demands of us. 
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